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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, held at 
the Church of the Redemption, Monday, 
Oct. 15, proved one of the most successful 
in years. Forty-six persons were in at- 
tendance besides Mrs. Leavitt, Mrs. 
Gower and Mrs. Perry, representing the 
Roblin Guild of the church, who assisted 
with the luncheon. 

The speaker was Dr. William E. Gilroy, 
editor of the Congregationalist, and the 
subject assigned to him was ‘‘Prejudices.’’ 
The address had as its‘central thought the 
importance of the spirit in which both 
religious and political activities are carried 
on. ‘‘More important,” said Dr. Gilroy, 
“in my judgment than the question of 
whether the church and ministers shall 
take part in politics is the question of how 
and in what spirit they shall take part. 
It is conceivable that the church might 
engage in political activities that are out 
of harmony with the law and spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
principles upon which the American 
government is founded. On the other 
hand, one can easily conceive of political 
activities that might be carried on by a 
church fully in spirit with the highest 
idealism of our institutions and the best 
teaching of Christianity. If we believe 
at all that a church shall take part in 
politics, manifestly the question as to how 
and when and in what way it shall take 
part is a question of expediency. The 
important question for a minister and a 
church is whether the issues involved in 
any particular situation justify such ac- 
tion. From the standpoint of the state 
one thing can be demanded: no church 
shall attempt to establish its own authority 
in civil affairs. That distinction between 
ministers and churches exercising authority 
and exercising influence is a vital one. 
We sometimes speak of religion as if all 
religions were of the same inherent nature 
and were based on the same ideas. We 
must keep in mind the distinction of 
Sabatier between religions of authority 
and the religion of the spirit. 

“T at one time conducted in my church 
auditorium a free forum for men on Sunday 
afternoon. About sixty men of all variety 
of opinions and convictions attended. 
While there was no devotional service of 
any sort associated with that meeting, I 
came to regard it as one of the most im- 
portant features in my pastorate, and as 
inherently and essentially one of the most 
religious functions in which I was engaged. 
A highly intelligent Roman Catholic lay- 
man, however, who was deeply interested 
in the class and attended with great 
regularity, participating in the discussions, 
assured me that he felt free to come be- 
cause it was not a religious meeting. He 
drew in his own life a very sharp line of 
demarcation between the authority of the 
church and what he regarded as the secular 
sphere outside of that authority. 


“T do not cite this instance with preju- 
dice but simply as an illustration of the 
point of view. The man who held it was 
a man of unusually fine abilities and 
character who knew more about the co- 
operative movement than any other man 
whom I have ever known. Undoubtedly 
there are Protestant conceptions of church 
and church relationship that approximate 
very closely to this idea of authority and 
of religion as a very distinct compartment 
of life dominated by that authority. 

“But it must be evident to every shrewd 
observer and thinker that there is another 
type of religious attitude in which the real 
authority lies within. It finds its basis 
in the Protestant principle of the right of 
private judgment which has never, except 
in the ideal of relatively small groups of 
independents, been developed in a logical 
way, though it is widely recognized and 
acted upon in practise. In this conception 
of religion, whatever formal distinctions 
may be made for convenience, it is im- 
possible for the individual to divide his 
life up into compartments. 

“The New Testament ideal of Chris- 
tianity must clearly stand against such a 
thing. Jesus inculcated the full sur- 
render of the life to truth and the domi- 
nance of truth and conscience in every 
relationship. Paul spoke of doing every- 
thing, even eating and drinking, to the 
glory of God. The Christian who feels 
strongly the reality of that ideal will be as 
much a Christian in his politics and in his 
relation to the state as in relation to his 
fellow men. If Christian incentives and 
motives do not actuate him as a citizen, 
there is a part of his life that is not touched 
by his Christianity. 

“Our spiritual forefathers, from whom 
we have inherited the ideal of religious 
independency and to whom more than to 
any other source we owe the ideal of a 
free church in a free state, would abhor 
the ideas that many well meaning people 
are attaching to that conception. They 
laid the foundations of a free state; their 
belief in freedom touched all their rela- 
tionships; but the notion that they should 
not engage in politics as Christians would 
have been repugnant and absurd. Had 
they assumed either in theory or in prac- 
tise any such attitude as some among 
us are advocating, we would never have 
had the liberties either in state or in church 
that we possess to-day. 

“Tt is not inconsistent to oppose church- 
men who attempt to exert authority in 
the political field and justify churchmen 
who state, argue, and plead. 

“There are several principles that seem 
fundamental: First, the Christian must act 
from. Christian motives and incentives 
in all life. No religion is true that is not 
as broad as a man’s whole life. Second, if a 
Christian accepts the responsibilities and 

(Continued on page 1370 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. e 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE LOVE THAT SURVIVES THE YEARS 


R. ALPHEUS BAKER HERVEY, former presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University, ninety years 
of age, just up from an illness which would 

have ended the earthly existence of some men, made 
a trip last week from Long Island to Canton, N. Y., 
to attend a three-day celebration in his honor. He 
traveled in some state, in a private car, accompanied 
by his son and attended by servants, and the car was 
his hotel while he stayed in Canton. At the steps of 
the car while he was in it at Canton there stood a 
beautiful automobile to carry him wherever he cared 
to go. Due partly to these perfect arrangements, 
partly to his indomitable will, and partly to the tonic 


of the occasion, he improved in health and strength 


during the taxing days of his visit. 

All these arrangements were made by a former 
pupil of his, Owen D. Young, chairman of many boards 
but here acting as chairman of the board of the uni- 
versity. What love and gratitude can do Mr. Young 
seems always keen about deing for Dr. Hervey. 

So these two men, both laden with honors, faced 
each other in the St. Lawrence celebration. That 
story is to follow in our next issue. A part of it appears 
in this issue in Dr. Hall’s sermon. But here we note 
that these two men first met long ago. Dr. Hervey 
was president of what was in those days a little country 
college which had to drum up students. Young was 
a likely country boy going to a country school and 
working hard on his father’s farm. It was in a corn- 
field where they met, Young hoeing out his row in the 
broiling sun, Hervey walking out to find him and. to 
see if indeed there was here a prospective student. 
And in the talk that followed we know at least three 
things that were said. Hervey said, ‘“Why don’t you 
come to St. Lawrence University?” Young said, 
“T have perhaps money enough to pay my railroad 
fare,” and Hervey said again, ““Why don’t you come 
to St. Lawrence University?” 

That is conversation enough to explain all that 
followed. It explains likewise the gratitude Mr. 
Young feels to the college and to the President who 
gave him his chance. It explains his desire to keep 
standards simple and expenses low in that college so 
that other boys will never think a college education 
is an impossible achievement. 

The incident explains also why the chairman of 
the board, busy with innumerable things in our 


greatest city, called far and wide, remembered the 
seventieth anniversary of Hervey’s entering college, 
the fortieth anniversary of his elevation to the presi- 
dency, and his ninetieth birthday. It is a beautiful 
incident. It refreshes, cheers, strengthens our faith 
inman. And the beautiful denouement is that both 
men could go from the celebration to take up their 
work—Hervey to his scientific investigations in Ber- 
muda, Young to his heavy business and educational 
responsibilities in New York. 

In all the ups and downs of life, its many changes, 
its fascinating dramas, its thrilling surprises, we are 
not given to see things much more beautiful than 
those illustrated by this story—a helping hand, un- 
failing gratitude, and the love that survives the years. 

* * 


GIVE THE OTHER FELLOW A CHANCE 
HE citizens of Massachusetts are called upon 
to decide at the next election whether or not to 
permit commercialized sports on the Lord’s 
Day. The question in other words is whether or not 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts will follow the 
example of other states and allow major league base- 
ball on Sunday. . 

The argument against the proposition is that it 
will tend to break down the Sabbath. The argument 
for it is that it will give thousands a chance to see 
Babe Ruth “line ’em out” who never would have that 
chance otherwise. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance and ministers’ federations 
are fighting hard to defeat the proposal, and an $.0.5. 
committee of church men is assisting. The Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, of which Univer- 
salists are a part, seems united in opposition to the 
measure. 

So far as we know we are a lone voice among the 
editors at least, but our voice is for the change in 
law permitting Sunday sports. Personally the Con- 
tinental Sabbath is distasteful to us. The old quiet 
Sabbath of church services, books, walks, home life, 
is infinitely more agreeable. We can easily find time 
to go to baseball games on week days when we want 
to, but it seems to us that a principle is sacrificed in 
asking the government to back a church theory with 
statute law. That principle is the separation of 
church and state. 

Under the police power of the government we 
would enact laws to protect all churches, synagogues 
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and other assemblies from disturbance, just as we 
would protect a concert in Symphony Hall or an as- 
sembly of atheists down town. 

Likewise we would do all in our power to enact 
legislation to protect workers from exploitation. We 
hold that a minimum of one day’s rest in seven should 
be guaranteed to every worker. 

But beyond this, it seems to us that legislation 
forbidding the activities of the people in defense of a 
religious theory is calling on the state to give its 
sanction to the views of religionists. It makes the 
state a partner in the work of the church. 

About a year ago the Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
of Haverhill preached an effective sermon taking 
substantially this position. At our request Mr. 
Fletcher has written an article on this subject which 
we shall publish next week. 

k * 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


HE: Universalist Church in Little Falls, New 
York, has had an interesting succession of able 
pastors and made an important contribution 

to our denominational life and work. 

Not attempting to mention all, it is enough to 
recall the long and influential pastorate of Mr. Pem- 
ber. From Little Falls, Dr. Sykes went to do an im- 
portant task for our fellowship in Denver, and Dr. 
Tomlinson went to Worcester. Rev. George D. 
Walker had one year there and took forty-four in'to 
the church, and then was given up by the parish to 
the state of New York. Skeels was there only two 
years and was called to be General Secretary. George 
A. Gay went from Little Falls to the fine constructive 
work he has done in the South. Dr. and Mrs. Cary, 
after six happy years, answered the call to Japan. 
Benton, Hadley, Cutler, all useful men, served there. 
Now, after four useful happy years, Brooks comes to 
Malden. 

It is hard on a parish to give up so much and so 
constantly to others, but an interesting thing to note 
is how happy most of these men were in Little Falls, 
how much they grew there and what successes they 
have been since. The parish has rendered a service 
and grown strong doing it. 

co * 


LET US GET DOWN TO THE PRINCIPLE 


N this issue, Mr. W. B. Phelps calls us sharply to 
account because of our editorial, “Think Straight 
on This Religious Issue.” 

It is needless to say that the thing Mr. Phelps 
wants fundamentally, we want. He wants Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians and Catholics to vote as citizens 
and not as sectarians. More especially he does not 
want to see churches set against churches in Ameri- 
can political life with distinctly church issues involved. 

We do not believe for a moment that Mrs. Wille- 
brandt had any idea that she was asking something 
improper of the Methodists of Ohio. The significant 
thing is that she was asking, urging, pleading. She 
asked the ministers to ask, urge, plead. In substance 
she was saying: ““You Methodists know the facts. 
You believe in the principle. Get busy and don’t let 
the thing go by default. There are enough of you to 
carry the election for prohibition.” 


Bishop McConnell in his Christian Herald article 
made a vital distinction. He quoted President Eliot, 
who used to say that “‘one problem in a democracy 
is to supplant authority by influence.” President 
Eliot was speaking especially of family and church 
life. Then said the Bishop: “This nation would have 
aright to resent any attempt on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church or the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to exert authority in a political campaign, but what 
earthly reason can there be against any organizations 
or individuals exerting influence? Influence has to 
do with reasons, with honesty in handling facts, with 
moral character. As long as we have a democracy 
at all we must have increasingly government by dis- 
cussion. Are churches stopped from taking part in 
any kind of discussion which affects the public wel- 
fare just because they are churches? .. . If on the 
basis of facts ascertained the church began to order 
its members to vote thus or so and exert ecclesiastical 
authority, that would be an entirely different matter.” 

This statement of Bishop McConnell expresses 
our view exactly. That it squares with the facts in 
the Willebrandt case, Mr. Phelps admits when he 
uses the word “‘plead”’ to describe her activities and 
what she asked of the ministers. 

“All things are lawful but not all expedient.” 
We believe it would have been wiser and better for 
the churches in this campaign to stop with an enun- 
ciation of principles and a statement of facts to illus- 
trate the principles, and not come out squarely for 
candidates. We believe it always is better for churches 
and church weeklies and ministers in their pulpits 
to take this course. We admit the distinction in a 
hot campaign may become faint and shadowy, but to 
us the path is the right one. 


But we claim the right for ourselves, for Bishop . 


McConnell, for the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
for the Universalist General Convention, and for all 
the free churches, and all the Catholic churches, to 
speak for candidates when moved to speak. What is 
right for us individually is right for us collectively. 
Allit amounts to is that one more group, large or small, 
has expressed its opinion and the reasons therefor. 
If any one of the bishops directly or indirectly feels 
disposed to issue orders, knowing the free churches as 
we do we affirm without hesitancy that he had better 
lie down in a bumblebees’ nest or poke a stick inquir- 
ingly into the home of the black hornet. If any 
Catholic bishop or priest, or any bishop or officer of 
Protestant churches, should do such a thing, he should 
be branded as un-American and unpatriotic. 

There is one kind of influence we should like to 
see all of our ministers and churches exert more ef- 
fectively: to induce church members to practise the 
Golden Rule toward members of other churches, not 
to believe every wild rumor about other churches, not 
to poison their minds with the crank literature so 
widely circulated, and to try to be fair, truthful, kind, 
to all other churches and to all other people. 

We admit freely that we know people who are 
conscientious in opposition to a Catholic holding a 
public office because that church is organized on the 
authoritarian basis and they fear improper exercise 
of the authority upon the candidate if elected. But 
large numbers opposing Catholics act on deep prejudice. 


eee 
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How do we know? By their wild talk and their bitter 
animosity. Protestant churches organized to spread 
the idea of the Universal Fatherhood of God should 
speak out boldly against such bigotry and intolerance. 

In an election especially we ought to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good. We ought to 
put our religion into our political actions and ennoble 
them. 

* * 


THE NEW CONVENTION CHURCH 
R. LOWE, back from his western trip, will be- 
gin his work at the Church of the Redemption 
Nov. 4. Officially he has been minister since 
October 1. In the prime of life, with a knowledge of 
the widely scattered Universalist churches few possess, 
long experience both as a pastor, a preacher, and an 
official, keen interest in the new task and a right spirit, 
he ought to make a great success. Cornelius Green- 
way, busy at the church since October 1, winning 
golden opinions by his enthusiasm, energy, and 
loyalty, becomes his associate. 

Every minister who has served the church during 
the past month has been struck by the size of the 
congregations and the spirit of the people. Unless 
all signs fail, there will be no let up on the part of the 
workers because the State Convention has become a 
partner. 

The Universalist ministers of the Greater Boston 
District in the month that they have been holding 


their meetings at this church, have developed a per-. 


sonal interest in the new project and a feeling for the 
new meeting place which one would naturally think 
might not come for months. The active workers 
of the church have come to help the ministers with 
their lunches and to make them acquainted with 
the resources of the place. 

It has been fortunate that Dr. Roblin, back from 
his summer home in Canada and on his way south 
for his health, has been able to take the service. Al- 
though repeatedly he has expressed his joy over the 
arrangements, although he himself had taken the lead 
in divesting himself of power, the transition has been 
easier because of his whole-hearted approval of the 
choice of Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway. 

Just as Universalists visiting Washington will 
find their way to the Universalist National Memorial 
Church at 16th and S Streets, Universalists and many 
others visiting Boston will find their way to the new 
Convention Church at Boylston and Ipswich Streets 
both week days and Sundays. 

It ought to be remembered by all of us that Dr. 
Lowe and Mr. Greenway, whatever their abilities, 
can not make a success of this thing alone. Burris 
Jenkins of Kansas City, in the sermon marking the 
twenty-first anniversary of his pastorate, said that 
the greatest preacher in the United States has an 
average congregation of 120, mainly because he has 
no organization back of him. 

In and out of Linwood Christian Church, of which 
Dr. Jenkins is pastor, eight or nine thousand people 
pass every week. The church is an important center 
doing a great work. But Dr. Jenkins insists that the 
congregation in action, not the four ministers, make 
the project a success. 


So it will be here. Through the hopes, the 


- prayers, the friendly words, the good deeds, of Mas- 


sachusetts Universalists and of our people everywhere 

reinforcing the ministers and cheering their hearts, 

the church will be enabled to accomplish its ministry. 
* * 


LIBERALS WIN A LAW SUIT 


HE Rev. Wm. H. Bridge, Episcopal priest and 
T recently rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Boonton, N. J., has shown public spirit and 
courage in dragging out into the opén the secret at- 
tacks upon liberals made by Fred Marvin of Key 
Men notoriety and G. L. Darte of the Military Order 
of the World War. 

In other words, he gave the direct lie to charges 
ofa D. A. R. lady that Lucia Ames Mead, John Haynes 
Holmes, Jane Addams, Sherwood Eddy, Robert Morss 
Lovett, Rabbi Wise, Mrs. Willard Straight, Oswald 
Garrison Villard and Stanley High were “playing the 
communist game.’’ Sued by the irate D. A. R. lady, 
Mr. Bridge stood his ground—fought the case and 
won a verdict. 

The testimony was illuminating. It ought to be 
made into a book. Every one of the prominent people 
assailed either in person or by deposition repudiated 
the doctrine of communism. 

The D. A. R. lady on the stand gave the names of 
several so-called patriotic publications as sources of 
her information. Among them were What’s What, 
official organ of the Industrial Defense Association, 
the Daily Data Sheet of the Key Men of America, 
published by Fred Marvin, the Woman Patriot, the 
Soiourner, and two books, “Reds in America’ and 
“The Youth Movement in America.” 

In response to a question put by Judge Lawrence 
as to whether she believed all the things she quoted 
she said that they were written by patriotic organiza- 
tions, and she ‘“‘believed what the writer said about 
these people.”’ Asked by the lawyer for the defense 
about an article Fred Marvin wrote in the Daily 
Data Sheet linking the names of S. Parkes Cadman, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Felix Adler, Karl Reiland, Ray- 
mond Fosdick, George Foster Peabody and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with those who were further- 
ing the cause of communism and seeking to overthrow 
the government, the lady said she believed the charge, 
because ‘““Mr. Marvin would have absolute evidence 
before he made the statement.” 

The name of Captain George L. Darte, head of 
the Military Order of the World War, was brought 
into the case as being back of the charges made by the 
DNAs R.jlady: 

An utterly insignificant person unwittingly has 
been made to perform an important public service. 
The more publicity that can be given to the secret 
activities of men like Marvin, Darte and other reac- 
tionaries, the less will be their opportunities to do 
harm. 

At the conclusion of the trial Mr. Bridge said: “I 
am glad this case came to a test. The general policy 
of super-patriots in attempting to discredit all per- 
sons of liberal views by tying them up with communist 
activities has received a death blow by the exposure 
this case has brought about.” 
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“Trust God, See All, Nor Be Afraid” ” 


Frank Oliver Hall 


RIT is fine to have a part in these tributes of honor 
and affection paid to one who by a long and 
fruitful life has richly deserved the affection 
and the honor of all who know him. The 
sons of St. Lawrence University have done an admir- 
able thing in arranging this celebration. I want to 
say at the very start that no one has a more sincere 
admiration than I for Dr. Alpheus Baker Hervey. 
I have known him for many years and he has honored 
me with his friendship. I say this because I do not 
propose to make this an obituary sermon or even a 
eulogy. Dr. Hervey is a modest gentleman, and 
while the best among us earnestly desires to be appre- 
ciated, I mistrust that he has had, for the present, 
about all the adulation he wants. Under similar 
circumstances when many and heartfelt tributes were 
paid to Henry Ward Beecher and the time came for 
him to respond, he said, “I know now exactly how a 
buckwheat cake feels when it is smothered in maple 
syrup.” So at this moment I turn aside from the 
direct purpose of this celebration and shall preach, not 
to Dr. Hervey, and not primarily about Dr. Hervey. 

I want to talk to you of the younger generation 
about the art of growing old beautifully and satis- 
factorily, and to emphasize some of the lessons that 
you ought to learn now, some of the things that you 
ought to think about now. That is what the wise 
man of old meant when he sang: “Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.”’ For we are 
all growing old, and at exactly the same rate. Each 
one of us is precisely 365 days older, 8,660 hours 
older, than he was a year ago. What you are to-day 
depends upon the use you have made of the 8,660 
hours of the immediate past. What you will be a year 
from now will depend upon the use you make of the 
365 days that lie immediately ahead. My word there- 
fore is to you, that you may not miss the important 
truths that should be realized by contemplating the 
life of this noble man. 

I call your attention to two passages from sacred 
scripture. The first is from the Book of Proverbs 
and might have been written about Dr. Hervey: 
“The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness.” The second is from 
the more recent inspiration of Robert Browning and 
might have been written by Dr. Hervey as the ex- 
pression of his faith and character. The poet makes 
the venerable Rabbi Ben Ezra say: “Grow old along 
with me, the best is yet to be.” 

Alpheus Hervey was born in the town of Tri- 
angle, New York. “Triangle!’’ (DoI hear some one 
think aloud?) ‘Where is that?’ Well, I confess I 
did not know until I had located it on a road map. 
It is the most insignificant little farming village 
imaginable, 130 inhabitants, back from the railroad, 
off the main highway, thirty miles north of Bingham- 


*A sermon preached at St. Lawrence University at the 
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ton. His ancestors belonged to that sturdy farming 
folk who migrated from New England in that irre- 
sistible migration recently described so graphically 
by Baird in his “American Civilization.” I submit 
that Alpheus Hervey exhibited amazing prenatal 
intelligence in choosing his ancestors and the circum- 
stances of his birth. He comes of a hardy and long- 
lived race. He was wound up at birth to run a hun- 
dred years. He told me not long ago that he was 
probably the only living person who could remember 
that when he was a child he heard his grandmother 
tell that when she was a child she heard the noise of 
the guns at the battle of Bunker Hill. On the author- 
ity of Oliver Wendell Holmes, if one desires a long and 
successful life he should commence with his grand- 
parents. That is when the career of Alpheus Hervey 
began, not in the year 1839, but a century before. 

And it began on a farm in an obscure country 
village. There is no better place to be born than on a 
farm in an obscure country village. No theaters, no 
movies, no radios, no victrola, no automobile to whisk 
one in an hour as far as Binghamton. Why, such a 
journey must be planned days ahead. One kissed 
his wife a fond farewell, cautioned the children to be 
good, and Alpheus especially to see that the wood- 
box behind the kitchen stove was kept well supplied 
with kindling. The neighbors came out and waved 
their hands. ‘“‘Where is he going?” “Binghamton, 
twenty-seven miles. Won’t be back till Thursday.” 
The day of small things? Nay, the day of great things. 
The day and the circumstances that produced John 
Browns, and Thomas Sawyers, and Hosea Ballous, 
and Alpheus Herveys. What is the secret? We are 
just beginning to guess, and it is well for you of the 
younger generation to guess right. That is the first 
lesson you ought to learn from the life of Alpheus 
Hervey. 

Where were you educated? “Oh,” you reply, 
“such and such a high school and St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity.”” But as a matter of fact the main part of your 
education took place before you entered high school. 
Indeed, the main part of your education took place 
outside of all schools and universities. We think of 
education as something having to do exclusively 
with books and their contents. It has rather to do 
with skilful work and skilful play—especially with 
work. I once had a long converstion with Dr. Wm. 
Thompson, author of “Brain and Personality,” and 
for his day probably the greatest brain specialist in 
America. Among other things he said that there are 
areas of brain that come into, operation only as far 
as one learns to work skilfully with his hands. He 
told me what I did not know before, that all the lan- 
guage, or languages, one can know is stored in a por- 
tion of the brain situated just above the eye, about 
the size and shape of a hazel-nut. Now we all know 
that a man has two brains—or two halves to one 
brain—and therefore two hazel-nuts in which he 
may store his languages. But as a matter of fact he 
uses only one. He is like a musician who owns two 
violins. He can play on one or the other but not on 
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both at the same time. And as far as these{hazel- 
nuts are concerned Nature compels the individual by 
the time he is five or six years old to choose which of 
these particular portions of his brain he will use as a 
filing cabinet for his knowledge of language. He may 
not use both. He must choose. What, then, deter- 
mines the choice—and this is the point of the illus- 
tration? The skilful use of the hand. The right- 
handed person stores his language in the left-hand 
hazel-nut, the left-handed person in the right-hand 
hazel-nut. And the choice having once been made is 
made for better, for worse, till death do us part. The 
skilful use of the hands, then, determines to a great 
extent the intelligent use of the brain. The boy who 
is being taught to split kindling, saw wood, repair a 
wagon, do any one of the thousand things a boy on 
the farm must do, is bringing into operation areas of 
brain that the poor fellow whose mind is being used as 
a pitcher to be poured full of knowledge contained 
in books never uses at all. 

That explains a great many things which at first 
glance look like miracles. That is why, out of all pro- 
portion to the number, the graduates of such institu- 
tions as this, where the students are gathered from the 
farms and workshops and homes in moderate circum- 
stances, go to the big cities and climb rapidly right 
over the heads of hundreds of competitors who have 
had all the advantages, or disadvantages, of the most 
famous educational institutions, but have never 
been obliged to work skilfully with their hands. 


This explains the miracle of Abraham Lincoln. 


For years I lived in the city of Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, and was fortunate in having for a neighbor 
no less a person than Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. He said to me one day, “Do you know that 
Abraham Lincoln was the greatest master of English 
speech that America has ever produced? Years ago,” 
he continued, “I became dissatisfied with the reading 
books used in Boston schools—too much English and 
not enough American literature. So I determined to 
make a reading book. I went to Boston and bought a 
scrap-book, some paste and a pair of scissors. Then 
for the first selection I cut out Lincoln’s speech on the 
battle-field of Gettysburg, and pasted it on page one. 
Some day,” said he, “I will show you the scrap-book. 
That is all there is init. There is nothing else in the 
same class. It stands by itself. Lincoln was our 
greatest master of English speech.”” Now that seems 
nothing short of marvelous when we remember that 
Lincoln’s father could not read and his mother was 
almost as ignorant, and that Abraham never went to 
school in his entire life the equivalent of a single year. 
What is the explanation? Genius? Yes. But more, 
Lincoln learned to work skilfully with his hands at 
innumerable tasks that must be performed in the 
life of a frontier family, unless all are to perish. In 
learning to use his hands he used his brain. Then 
came the four and only four great books of English 
literature, the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson 
Crusoe and a Life of Washington, which he read and 
reread till he had absorbed them. So you have the 
answer. 

A more recent illustration is that remarkable 
young man of whom we all are proud, Lucky Lind- 
bergh. When his father bought a second-hand auto- 


mobile, a pile of junk that must be perpetually re- 
paired in order to run at all, he probably had no idea 
that he was contributing toward the training of brain 
and character of this amazing personality. But he 
was. Lindbergh owes to that old junk-pile skill of 
hand, alertness of faculty, training to think quickly 
and accurately, and withal patience, endurance and 
courage to conquer. 

And so to get back to our subject. Alpheus 
Hervey probably owes, more than can be estimated, 
that alert intelligence which we all recognize, that 
power of patient and accurate observation which has 
made him an authority in one department of science 
and that fine courage which has enabled him to meet 
the rebuffs of life with serenity, to the training he 
received on the old farm in the obscure country village 
of Triangle. Young men, young women, if you have 
been compelled by hard circumstances to learn to 
work, work with all your might, work till the sweat 
comes and the muscles ache. Don’t pity yourselves, 
thank God; and if you haven’t learned to work, then, 
as you hope to succeed, get busy. 

“Get work. Get work. Be sure ’tis better than 
what you work to get.” 

Well, that is the first lesson, and the second is 
like unto it. Paul of Tarsus, vigorous old pioneer, 
writing a letter to his young friend and foster son, 
Timothy, struck off a sentence which any student 
might well write over his door as a motto to guide 
his life: ‘Study to show thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Fine! 
And Paul wrote that with authority because he 
himself was a workman—literally so. He knew how 
to weave on a hand loom the coarse cloth from which 
they made tents in his day. That helps to explain 
Paul the preacher. He was a master preacher because, 
among other things, he was a good weaver, a workman 
who needed not to be ashamed of his work. And in 
another place, still writing to Timothy, he exhorts 
that youth to “take his share of hardship like a good 
soldier.” There is nothing better for a youth, noth- 
ing more necessary to the development of a worthy 
character, than that he should take his share of hard- 
ship like a good soldier, and not whine about it. 
Leave out hardship and you get softship, a flabby, 
spongy, weak and watery character. 

Alpheus Hervey is a great man. Oh, I have 
known men who had achieved higher scholarship, 
larger intellectual attainment, greater fame; but I 
have never known one of finer courage, broader 
sympathy, warmer heart, more confident faith— 
those elements and attributes which together we sum 
up in the word character. I have no doubt that he 
has had his days of despondency and his nights of 
discouragement, but if he has he kept them to him- 
self. No one ever heard him whine. He did not go 
about with a doleful countenance making an appeal 
for sympathy. 

“oT is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows on like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 
That was Alpheus Hervey. I went to see him the 
other day, hearing that he was suddenly ill, when two 
eminent physicians had sat upon his case and told 
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his friends that the chance that he would be able to 
attend this reunion was exceedingly small. They did 
not say that to Dr. Hervey, but being a man of in- 
telligence in his ninetieth year, he knew well enough 
what they said to the rest of us. Was he doleful, 
downcast, despondent? Did he find fault with life; did 
he bemoan his fate; did he whine? Nay, there is 
not a whine in a shipload of Alpheus Herveys. He 
greeted us with the same old familiar smile. He 
discussed the political situation. “Great day in which 
we live. Two fine men candidates for the Presidency, 
either one of whom will make an admirable chief 
magistrate. Kellogg Treaties another step toward 
the abolition of war. Europe recovering. Science 
making gigantic strides. Dr. van Schaick, you are 
making a great paper out of the Leader. Never better. 
Dr. Hall, I am glad to know that you are going to be 
at St. Lawrence to help celebrate my anniversaries. 
Fine. We'll have a great time. The old college was 
never in such good condition. Great president. 
Excellent board of trustees. Faculty unsurpassed. 
And as for the student body—best the world ever 
saw. Great things ahead.” That is Alpheus Hervey, 
the unafraid, greeting the unseen with a cheer. 

Where was this man educated? Common school 
of Triangle, New York, 130 inhabitants. Little old 
red schoolhouse. Fifteen students, studying anything 
from ABC’s to algebra. Three months schooling in 
a year. Then St. Lawrence University—four stu- 
dents, one professor, one building. But at the head 
of the institution a tall, gaunt man who knew how to 
impress himself upon the lives of boys and girls, a man 
after the pattern of Mark Hopkins of Williams, of 
whom Garfield, martyred President, said, “‘A log in 
the woods with Mark Hopkins at one end and a boy 
at the other is university enough.” 

But let us not forget that behind the little old 
red schoolhouse and before St. Lawrence University 
and more important than either, came the famous 
University of Hard Knocks. He took his share of 
hardship like a good soldier and thereby became Al- 
pheus Hervey, A. B.? A. M.? D. D.? Ph. D.? 
Yes, and more and higher: Alpheus Hervey, M. L., 
Master of Life. 

It would be interesting to dwell in detail upon 
the circumstances through which he achieved his 
mastership of life, but I am goimg to do something 
better by reading to you a few stanzas of a stirring 
poem by Angela Morgan, who had Alpheus Hervey, 
or Mark Hopkins, or some man like them in mind 
when she wrote, “When Nature Wants a Man.” 
You will recognize this portrait: 

When Nature wants to make a man, 
And shake a man, 

And wake a man; 

When Nature wants to make a man 
To do the Future’s will; 

When she tries with all her skill 

And she yearns with all her soul 

To create him large and whole. . .. . 
With what cunning she prepares him. 
How she goads and never spares him, 
How she whets him and she frets him 
And in poverty begets him. .... : 
How she often disappoints 

Whom she sacredly anoints. 
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When Nature wants to name a man, 
And fame a man, 

And tame a man; 

When Nature wants to shame a man 
To do his heavenly best. . . . 

When she tries the highest test, 

How she reins him and restrains him 
So his body scarce contains him, 
While she fires him 

And inspires him. 

Keeps him yearning, ever burning for a tantalizing goal— 
Lures and lacerates his soul. 


Sets a challenge for his spirit, 
Draws it higher when he’s near it— 
Makes a jungle that he clear it; 
Makes a desert that he fear it 

And subdue it if he can— 

So doth Nature make a man. 

Then to test his spirit’s wrath 
Hurls a mountain in his path— 
Puts a bitter choice before him 

And relentlessly stands o’er him, 
“Climb or perish,’ so she says. . . . 
Watch her purpose, watch her ways. 


Nature’s plan is wondrous kind 

Could we understand her mind... . 

Fools are they who call her blind. 

When his feet are torn and bleeding 

Yet his spirit mounts unheeding, 

All his higher powers speeding, 

Blazing newer paths and fine; 

When the force that is divine 

Leaps to challenge every failure and his ardor still is sweet, 
And love and hope are burning in the present of defeat. . . . 
Lo, the crisis. Lo, the shout 

That must call the leader out. 

Then doth Nature show her plan, 

And the world has found—a MAN. 


And that brings me to the final lesson which I am 
anxious young people should learn from contemplat- 
ing this man’s life. Alpheus Hervey owes much (he 
himself would tell you so) to the influence of the 
Christian religion, and especially that interpretation 
of the Christian religion which inspired the founding 
of this university. Dr. Hervey early achieved an 
unswerving, unyielding, optimistic faith in God, His 
eternal goodness and His all-conquering will and 
intelligence. However dark and tempestuous the 
present might be, he never doubted that at last the 
sun would pierce the darkest night. He believed that, 
he preached that, he practised that, he lived that. 
He believed it not merely for himself, but for every- 
body else. He was a scientist. His mind was satu- 
rated with the best thought and latest thought of the 
great scientific teachers and investigators. But in 
spite of that, nay because of that, he was serenely 
confident 


“That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


“Dr. Hervey,” said Dr. van Schaick, in that 
interview to which I have referred when the physicians 
were doubtful or dumb, “Dr. Hervey, in your study 
of science have you been impressed with any contra- 
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diction or antagonism between science and religion?” 
“Not my religion,” said he. “‘On the contrary all my 
reading of science and personal investigation has 
confirmed my confident faith. I was never so sure of 
the eternal goodness of God as at the present moment.” 

Young men and women, if you would live se- 
renely, happily, powerfully, lay hold upon that faith 
which Alpheus Hervey in his turn obtained by sitting 
at the feet of Jesus Christ. 

While Alpheus Hervey was still a small boy, 
there was born, also in a small rural community in 
this state, another child destined like Hervey to be- 
come an educator and college president. A while 
ago David Starr Jordan, now venerable president- 
emeritus of Stanford University, addressing the 
student body, uttered these memorable sentences. 
I pray you, hear and heed. 


Your first duty in life is toward your afterself. 
So live that the man you ought to be may in his time be 
possible—be actual. Far away in the years he is wait- 
ing his turn. His body, his brain, his soul, are in your 
boyish hands. He can not help himself. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation; 
a mind trained to think and act; a nervous system 
true as a dial in response to the truth about you? Will 


you, Boy, let him come as a man among men in his 
time? 

Or will you throw away his inheritance before he 
has had a chance to touch it? Will you turn over to 
him a brain distorted, a mind diseased, a will untrained 
to action, a spinal cord grown through and through 
with the devil grass, wild oats? 

Will you let him come and take his place, gaining 
through your experience, happy in your friendships, 
hallowed through your joys, building on them his own? 

Or will you fling it all away, decreeing, wantonlike, 
that the man you might have been shall never be? 

This is your problem in life—the problem that 
is vastly more to you than any or all others. How will 
you meet it, as a man orasafool? It comes before you 
to-day and every day, and the hour of your choice is 
the crisis in your destiny. 


We all know how Starr Jordan and Alpheus 
Hervey answered these questions when they were 
undergraduates so many years ago. How will you 
answer them? : 


“Grow old along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, : 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be afraid.’ ”’ 


Alfred E. Smith’ 


Mack Taylor 


SiHOSE things which are most strongly im- 
fe) pressed upon the mind of a youth are most 
8] potent in shaping his destiny. Alfred Eman- 

#4) uel Smith in a simple statement provides a 
measure for the gauging of his public record by defin- 
ing the most poignant of his youthful impressions. 
That measure is furnished by his early recollections 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, amid the shadows of which he 
grew to manhood. In speaking of these impressions 
he unconsciously proclaims the power of the bridge’s 
influence upon his life. ‘The bridge and I grew up 
together. I have never lost the memory of the ad- 
miration and envy I felt for the men swarming up, 
stringing the cables, putting in roadways, as the bridge 
took shape. Ten years after I was born they opened 
the bridge.’’ This is Smith’s own language. It pre- 
sents a picture of his childhood memories; it also 
supplies the reason for the ever-expanding and well 
conceived pattern of his aggressive activity. He 
learned to creep, walk, talk, run and think with the 
ringing hammers of that structure resounding in his 
ears. Its lengthening cables, castle-like towers and 
steel beams were as much a part of his early educa- 
tion as the house in which he lived. The marvel of 
the growing structure was woven into his mind and 
builded into his expanding soul. It thrilled him for 
ten years, and the thrill produced the matrix for his 
great. ambition. 

Nature was good to Smith. It provided him with 
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parents who were endowed with the instincts for the 
training of a great man. It gave him birth where two 
worlds met and crossed that he might feel the rush- 
ing, resisting currents of life at their best and at their 
worst. On Dec. 30, 1873, he was welcomed into the 
tenement home of a truck driver at 174 South Street. 
It was a great event for the Fourth Ward and the 
parish of St. James, though the parents were the only 
persons to immediately recognize the importance of 
the new arrival. The father’s name was immortalized 
by bestowing it upon his son. It was a tumultuous 
world the infant Democrat had chosen for his birth- 
place. It was a tumultuous welcome he received. 
Foghorns sounded from the East River, the hammers 
of the Brooklyn Bridge workers clanged their clear 
note of greeting, traffic roared in the street below. It 
was the ebullient new world of energy and struggle. 
It was the lower East Side with its immigrant crucible 
for a new race; it was the East Side with its poverty 
of worldly goods, its luxury of emotionalism, its 
wealth of thrill—the thrill of freedom. It was the 
East Side with its Old World mysteries and its New 
World hopes. . 

During the seventies this district was a welter 
of old-fashioned tenements. To the east and south 
were docks teeming with the commerce of a great 
nation. To the north rose the stately mansions of 
aristocratic Manhattan. To the west throbbed the 
business life of a growing metropolis. Along its 
western boundary sprawled the Bowery. The Bowery 
with its crimson-lighted windows and dark doorways, 
its gambling halls and barrooms, its menacing shad- 
ows, painted ladies and ancient odors. The Bowery’s 
avaricious maw was fed from the world’s many-hued 
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crossroads of commerce, with generous contributions 
from America’s virile districts of the Middle West, 
Far West and South. But the city moved on and 
recked not the denizens of the Bowery. Streams of 
crowding traffic pushed through the noisy, windy, 
snowy streets. Clanging horse-cars vied for place 
with big iron-wheeled trucks and overcrowded buses. 
The doctor’s chaise with its sleek, easy-stepping 
pacers wove in and out, passing the slower vehicles. 
The broker’s victoria, the public hansom, jogged 
toward Wall Street or the Astor House. The screechy, 
smoking locomotive of the short elevated line dark- 
ened the horizon as it rushed tauntingly from station 
to station. 

The sidewalks shaded by the long rows of ram- 
bling buildings were worn under the constant tramp, 
tramp of myriads of feet. The leisurely shopper, the 
hastening messenger, the shouting peddler, the blind 
mendicant, children running schoolward, the immi- 
grant family with its blanket or shawl-encased pack, 
each pulled his wrap closer and pushed toward his 
separate goal—separate goals but one destination— 
the freedom offered by the awakening giant of Liberty. 

Despite its crimson fringe, most of New York’s 
Fourth Ward was made up from the same high type 
of law-abiding, God-fearing, church-going citizens 
who might be found in any Western city, Southern 
town orrural community. Its citizens were motivated 
by the seething restlessness of the gateway to a growing 
world power. Its shadowed tenements housed im- 
mortals as well as immorals. Their dark interiors 
witnessed history-making struggles. Here were the 
dynamics of great intellectual and moral aspirations. 
Here were religious fanatics and broad-minded tol- 
erants. The New World was fervid in its strength 
and bold in its ambitions. New York, and particu- 
larly that portion of it which lies south of Canal and 
east of the Bowery, had more than its share of these 
many opposing elements. 

This world of wide contrasts was Alfred E. 
Smith’s sehool of realism—a school from which a 
weakling would have been winnowed out like so much 
chaff. In close proximity he saw and felt the splendor 
and spuriousness of life’s many opposing forces. 
Luxury and squalor, poverty and wealth, passed in an 
endless parade before hisimmature gaze. The grand- 
eur, the music, the spiritual beauty, of New York’s 
old cathedrals wielded their influence on his young 
life. The meretricious pomp and tinseled splendor of 
the Bowery made their bid for the interest of young 
Smith, but he was made of sterner stuff. Manhat- 
tan’s seething, pulsing crucible of many races moulded 
in him the vibrant, infiexible desire for activity and 
combat. His elan for accomplishment and combat 
combined with a strong personality and an interest 
in his fellows produced in him the natural leader. 
Before he was fifteen years old he was the local leader 
of the religious and social life of the younger genera- 
tion. That leadership has continued in an unbroken 
series of triumphs from subpena server to governor. 

His early years were different from those of the 
average poor city boy only in that the hazards of 
youth were met by him with greater energy and a 
wider horizon of interests. He was often leading his 
fellows in the presentation of juvenile theatricals or 
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learning the parts he himself would play later. He 
was a good Bible student, a good swimmer and a good 
entertainer. His tense activity utilized the energy 
that so many boys devote to absorbing precepts— 
precepts which are largely observed by energetically 
breaking them. 

He attended the St. James’s parochial school, 
where the teaching of simple ethics and ideals was 
intermingled with the usual grammar school curric- 
ulum. His intuitive desire for action and his com- 
bativeness were developed by a boyhood of hardship, 
poverty and temptation. He has a superabundance 
of both energy and intuition. From his training in 
the great American University of Hardship and Dis- 
illusionment, he developed a practical philosophy and 
a work-a-day religion of tolerance and constructive 
activity. Proximity to greed and strife stirred the 
depths of his nature to the important and serious 
needs of the world. He saw men crushed by privilege 
and witnessed others struggle slowly upward amid 
enervating poverty. .... 

Governor Smith, like Socrates, has espoused the 
cause of democracy and, like Lincoln, he has proved 
his ability in his struggle upward to a position of 
honor, popularity and public confidence. His is the 
fiery soul of the log cabin born in the tenement. He 
exemplifies the spirit of the rail-splitter working in 
the city streets. .... 

His home on the water front gave him a world 
outlook as exemplified by world shipping and voyag- 
ing sailors. The Brooklyn Bridge rose above his 
home. It was a monster engineering project. It 
was even more than engineer or builder could define. 
It was the community spirit builded in steel and iron. 
It was a monument of faith and courage stretched far 
above the terminus of the highway to the Atlantic. 
It announced in cogent language that New York 
sought neighborly contact with the citizenry of 
Brooklyn. This was Alfred’s object lesson. There 
were doubters and scoffers who affirmed vociferously 
that ‘“‘the bridgewould fall into the river before it was 
completed.” But the work went forward—the web 
continued to grow—until May 24, 1883, when the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Kings were joined by 
cable and beam. Alfred, with his father, mother and 
sister, walked across on the opening day and returned 
by ferry. It was a great day for the proud boy. He 
thrilled to the spell of the bridge. It was the thrill 
of ambition and went deep into his soul to develop 
there the creative urge. .... 

He attended St. James’s Catholic Church and 
found a vent for his energies in the social activities of 
the St. James’s parish. At one time he pumped the 
church organ, but he was too much of a leader to be 
long detained behind the scenes, and soon became an 
altar boy. He served as altar boy until his fourteenth 
year. 

From the teachings of his mother, father and 
priest he received those simple moral principles which, 
bereft of creedal differences, are the substance and 
life of every religion. His father was a good-natured, 
easy-going Irishman with a keener interest in the 
joy of living and the art of friendship than in the more 
serious aspects of life. From his father, Alfred ac- 
quired much of that sense of loyalty he has so uni- 
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formly displayed for his constituents. It was an 
adage of the elder Alfred Smith that “‘a man who can 
not do a friend a favor is no man.” It was often a 
hard principle to use as a guide when the battle of 
life was an unequal struggle with the economic 
forces. It is not always a practical philosophy for 
politicians, but Alfred E. Smith, politician, grew to the 
stature of a statesman by following this adage— 
his father’s most cherished precept of manhood. 

His father had been ushered into life upon 
Manhattan Island just thirty-three years before his 
illustrious son. He was born on Water Street in 1840, 
and when he grew to manhood became a truckman in 
the district of his birth. A truck driver might not 
seem an attractive figure of a man, but this rollicking, 
story-telling son of old New York and descendant of 
Ireland was an interesting companion. He had grown 
up on New York’s water front, ‘‘the rim of the world,” 
he called it. The New York River line of that day 
presented an impressive picture. Six-masters and 
four-masters from the whole world riding at anchor 
gave the truckman a picturesque outlook and brought 
to his door of an evening visiting sailors from the far 
corners of the globe. Many of these visitors had 
traveled amid interesting climes and related tales of 
adventure that would have given the blush to Jules 
Verne. Thus during the years of greatest receptivity 
Alfred received the outlook of a globe-trotter in the 
quiet of his own home. These sailors often told wild 
tales of mysterious countries with mysterious wealth 
and more mysterious dwellers—diamonds in South 
Africa, goid at Johannesburg, buffalo in Texas, silver 
in Mexico, interesting women in Turkish harems, 
beautiful slave girls of Bagdad. But Alfred being 
Trish and a New Yorker knew there was more romance 
and adventure on Manhattan Island, in the United 
States of America, than all foreign lands might offer. 
“They all finally come to America as a homeland,” 
his father would often remark, and Alfred saw the 
point. 

Handling the reins over a span of good horses 
as they were guided through the maze of city traffic 
was no doubt a mind-stirring occupation. It ap- 
pealed to the imagination and energy of Alfred’s 
Irish father. Horses have attributes which serve to 
inspire in those who drive them a much greater kind- 
ness of heart than may be acquired in a purely me- 
chanical pursuit. 

It is Saturday, Alfred climbs atop a large load 
and proudly guides the horses through the busy lanes 
of traffic while the elder Alfred discusses, with a sailor 
from Scotland, the comparative merits of Percheron 
and Clydesdale horses. The wharf is approached; the 
horses are backed into a convenient place for unload- 
ing; the load is disposed of; more sailors gather round 
and the party adjourns to a Water Street bar-room 
for a light lunch and a light beer. Night comes all 
too soon, and amid the flickering gas lights the horses 
wander home where Mother Smith has a hot supper 
awaiting her hungry men folk. It has been an excit- 
ing day for Alfred. He has seen life as it is lived and 
has heard stories of adventure upon the seven seas. 
After supper he repeats his prayers and rolls into bed 
for the sleep of exhaustion that only a youth may 
KNIOWecteacie- 
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The keen intelligence of Mrs. Smith guided Al- 
fred in his religious and social activities and in the 
selection of his youthful companions. It was natural 
that so forceful a character should be the dominating 
influence in the lives of her children, and it is quite 
natural that her son should idolize her; a characteristic 
so evident in the conduct of Al Smith during his whole 
life. 

In 1886 her husband died, leaving Mrs. Smith 
with two young children to care for. With the assist- 
ance supplied by Alfred’s earnings from selling papers 
after school, the education of her children was con- 
tinued. She had two trades wherewith to keep the 
family larder filled. Hoop-skirts and umbrellas were 
made by her with equal deftness. When fashion 
doomed the hoop-skirt she made umbrellas. The work 
was performed at home, so that the Smith household 
always felt the refining influence of a mother’s presence. 
The Smith home always had the latch-string out for 
the children of the neighborhood. The attic was 
turned into a playhouse for amateur theatricals, and 
it was here that Alfred’s organizing ability and his 
qualities of leadership first became apparent. He 
selected his playmates from the neighboring homes, 
brought them to the attic of his home, and there led 
them in the presentation of noisy drama and comedy. 

As a pupil Alfred was not brilliant. He did his 
work well and received good marks, but his restless 
mind was not created for academics. His histrionic 
ability, however, was always in evidence. In an ora- 
torical competition he won a silver medal which is now 
one of the prized possessions of his wife. Alfred was 
the leading spirit in the entertainments given by the 
St. James’s Union, where he participated in the pre- 
sentation of such popular shows as “The Russian 
Honeymoon,” “The Workers,” ‘All the Comforts 
of Home,” ““The Shaugraun,” etc. Entertainments 
given for charitable purposes were certain to enlist 
his active support. .. . 

Being a normal boy Alfred was interested in fires 
and firemen. The volunteer fire-fighters of his day 
were colorful characters prominent in civic activities, 
and much admired for their prowess with the fire- 
fighting machines. He was fortunate in having an 
uncle, Peter Mulvihill, who belonged to the volunteer 
firemen. The excitement and adventure offered by a 
large fire were much enjoyed by Alfred. He went 
often and made himself useful by taking hot coffee 
and lunch to his uncle. He was popular around the 
station house, where he ran errands and performed 
other small services. His tasks were so cheerfully 
and sowell done that in time he was given a badge 
which provided him with certain privileges at a fire. 

His energies were not given exclusively to the 
interesting work around the fire house. He also served 
Tom Foley for nickels and for the boyish pleasure of 
associating with a man of importance. Foley had a 
saloon in Central Street, about a block from Smith’s 
home. He was a politician seeking leadership, and 
the forefront of the political ranks of New York’s 
Fourth Ward could be attained by just one method— 
that method was service. Foley’s neighborhood was 
crowded with needs. Needs that grew from poverty 
and needs that had their roots in an ignorance of how 
to get a job in a new country. Foley made it his 
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business to alleviate such needs as he could, however 
they arose. Alfred Smith was one of his handy men 
in looking after the simple wants of the district. 
His promptness and earnestness in carrying out the 
simple duties assigned to him by Foley caused the 
saloon-keeper to nominate himself as Smith’s political 
mentor, and it was to Foley that he owed his first 
nomination for the Assembly. 

The economic pressure upon the Smith household 
caused him to leave school at the age of fifteen. For 
the following two years he studied at first hand the 
life and characters of the Fourth Ward as he hustled 
business for a trucking firm. In this position he es- 
tablished a broad acquaintanceship with business men 
and business methods and assisted in maintaining 
the home. To home life and the things which go 
therewith he has always given paramount considera- 
tion. He left the trucking firm and worked as office 
boy and shipping clerk in the oil mill of Clarkson- 
Ford, but the oil business was not suited to him. 


Cruisings 
LXVII. 


One year of the oil mill and he quit. Fulton Fish 
Market was next to know his daily presence. 

At that time sea food was the main item of many 
leading restaurants in Manhattan. Coming in con- 
tact with the cafe owners was a rich source of expand- 
ing acquaintanceship offered by the fish market to 
the budding politician. Marketing in New York dur- 
ing the early nineties was a personal affair. Alfred 
saw the Knickerbocker City pass in review along the 
aisles of the market every business day of the year. 
From this stream of life he was learning of the queer 
quirks of human nature. Rugged captains of fish- 
ing smacks, hard working, thick-headed seamen, 
shy petite brides, wealthy matrons and aristocratic 
daughters of the Old World, each in turn took his 
place in Alfred’s ever-present seminar of human na- 
ture. It was a seminar only for a keenly observant 
mind. Like all schools of nature its curriculum was 
broader than the lessons from books and more in- 
forming than lecture-room instruction. 


Casual and Carefree 


The Start of an Outing 


Johannes 


1S bad as acting instantly on every impulse 
toward an outing, is it to fall into the habit 
s| of dallying until the impulse passes. Falling 
Z\ into arut is as easy as forming a drug habit. 
pevonee to work or home easily passes into slavery. 
The man obsessed with work hates to be caught loaf- 
ing. The man who is a slave to home may give up an 
overnight excursion for no better reason than because 
he wants to empty the pan under the ice box in the 
morning. So it was with me when I planned an out- 
ing for Columbus Day. The impulse came from the 
Evening Transcript, with headlines about the beauty of 
the New England foliage, from Starr King’s book on 
the White Hills, and from a longing never entirely 
submerged for the great out-of-doors. The reasons 
for not going were as many and diverse as the daily 
mail, my own bed and the pan under the ice box. 

The Madame was away for a few days and it did 
not seem practicable to join her. The office was 
closing from Thursday night to Monday morning to 
give everybody a good week end. It was lovely Oc- 
tober weather. ‘There was every reason to go. Yet 
I verily believe I could have found plenty of reasons 
why it was impossible if my associates in the office 
had not shamed me out of my indecision. 

It seemed to me high time that I learned more 
about the White Mountains. Here they are so close 
to Boston that every day or two some one comes in 
to see me who has made a slight detour and run 
through them on a day’s trip. By rail one can reach 
them in four hours, and now and then there are one 
day excursions. And as for the motor buses headed 
for Maine or Montreal, they need only part of a day 
for these wonders of nature. 

The White Mountains were not entire strangers 
to me. On clear days I had seen them from Port- 
land, Maine. Many a time I had looked at the mag- 
nificent range from lovely Paris Hill. Once I went to 
Fabyans, by rail, from Portland, up through the wild 


and rugged Crawford Notch, on an excursion of the 
National Young People’s Christian Union back in 
1902. It was a rainy day and I recall little of the 
trip except wild wooded slopes half hidden in the 
mist. But for twenty odd years those wild wooded 
slopes have called me. 

With no time to plan a trip carefully, with the 
important thing to get as far away from home as 
possible on the first jump so that I could not give it 
up, I bought a ticket on the Red Wing, the Montreal 
train of the Canadian Pacific, for Woodsville, N. H., 
167 miles from Boston and the other side of the 
mountains. My idea was to walk enough to get some 
air and exercise, ride if there were trains or buses 
going where I wanted to go, and stop when I was 
tired. 

I packed dry socks, sweater, rain-coat, maps, a 
small book, toilet articles and an “emergency ra- 
tion” in my army pack, keeping weight down to ten 
pounds. I know because at a country store on the 
way I weighed the pack, which by that time I es- 
timated at thirty pounds. 

The break made, the inertia overcome, all went 
along quickly and easily. Before I knew it I was ‘at 
the new North Station in the midst of a crowd of 
excursionists bound for Montreal, taking one of the 
last upper berths on the Red Wing. It was a night of 
twice going to bed and of two mornings. The Red 
Wing dropped me at Woodsville at 1.45 a.m. A 
friend had told me about a good hotel at Wells River, 
a half mile away, but the Pullman conductor said: 
“It is not necessary to go over there. There are two 
good little hotels back of the station.’”” And so it 
proved. One was dark and the other lighted up. I 
paused on the lower step of the Hotel Wentworth to 
watch fifteen or twenty men tearing by on a run. 
“Fire?”’ I said to the last one, who ran like a car 
going on one cylinder. ‘‘Nope,’’ he panted. ‘‘Some- 
thing to eat.” They were the Montreal-bound taking 
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advantage of a short stop of the Red Wing to dash 
for an all-night place up the street. A friendly night 
clerk heard the excitement and joined me on the 
steps. “Thought I heard ‘fire,’’’ he said. Friendlier 
welcome at 2 a. m. man never had. In five minutes 
I was in a large comfortable room with bath attached, 
in a soft modern bed, at a rate that would let me stay 
about two hours at most mountain resorts. 

The dining room was only a small lunch room 
with tables and counter, but the food and service 
were good. Day clerk and night clerk were in con- 
sultation when I came down at 7, and both joined in 
telling me about roads, population, state lines, 
churches, distances, hotels and other things that I 
wanted to know about. It was a beautiful morning. 
When one arrives in the dark at a new place, and sees 
nothing but a house or two, it is interesting to look 
out the next morning. 

I found myself in a village of 2,000 people, situ- 
ated near the junction of the Ammonoosuc and the 
Connecticut Rivers, where the B. and M. coming up 
from Bellows Falls on the Vermont side of the Con- 
necticut joins the B. and M. coming up from Lake 
Winnepesaukee and Plymouth, N. H., and a third 
branch of the same road coming over from Berlin, 
Gorham and the north side of the mountains. 

My first little stroll was across the Connecticut 
River bridge to Wells River, Vermont, a village of 
200 or 300, but up and doing at 8 o’clock on Columbus 
morning. An astonishing number of flags were out, 
set in poles along the curb as well as the Statler or 
Ritz could place such flags in Boston. Down through 
the village flows the Wells River to its junction with 
the Connecticut. There is only one church—the 
Congregational—whose spire showing through the 
trees gives dignity and charm to the view from the 
bridge. 

Up in front of the Congregational church I inter- 
viewed a small citizen, five years old, who proudly told 
me he had “set two flags out.”’ “And why?” ‘For 
the holiday.” ‘“‘And what holiday?” That stumped 
him. But when I asked, “Columbus Day?” his face 
lighted up and he agreed. A much older citizen was 
bossing a gang digging a ditch for a water main. 
Between diggers and boss there was the easy com- 
radeship of neighbors. All seemed interested to talk 
to me. The water main under the railroad embank- 
ment had burst last winter, and they were now carry- 
ing it under the railroad bridge rather than through 
the embankment. The water comes from a driven 
well, but it flows into the well from Wells River. 
“The ice,” said a big man with a pick, “is all purple 
and pink and yellow in the river from the paper 
mills, but there is not a trace of dye in the well.” 

I climbed a commanding bluff overlooking the 
river and there found a magnificent view up the Am- 
monoosuc eastward to the high mountains, mile 
after mile of them disappearing in the haze. The 
foliage was beautiful—the elms and poplars yellow, 
the maples yellow touched with red and pink, the 
blueberries and sumach bushes red, and an occasional 
maple a brilliant red. Dark green pines and: spruces 
made the background for the color. 

By chance I had stumbled on one of the main 
approaches to the mountains, the Connecticut River 


valley to the Ammonoosuc and the way eastward up 
this river to the heart of the mountains. 

From a sign-board in Wells River I learned I was 
forty-three miles north of White River Junction and 
twenty-one south of St. Johnsbury. From the night 
clerk strolling over the bridge for a breath of air be- 
fore he went to bed, I found out that it was forty 
miles to the high mountains, that there were no buses, 
that all the big hotels were closed, and the season 
ended. 

It was a peaceful morning in Wells River and 
Woodsville. A veteran Irish chambermaid come to 
my room where I was reading and philosophized on 
life with all its ups and downs, its oddities and va- 
garies, while she stripped the bed. “I don’t know 
where all the people come from,” she said. ‘‘Every 
day and every night we are turning them away. 
There was a lady in this room when I went to bed. 
Where did she go to?”’ I assured her that I did not 
know about the lady, that there was nothing but 
furniture and tobacco smoke in the room when I got 
there. ‘Oh, was she gone then? She must have gone 
away in the night. It was a holiday. People move 
around so. Had she been to bed?” As to that: I 
could not bear testimony, but I assured her that the 
lady had smoothed the bed out if she had used it. 
“People are queer,” she opined as she went off. And 
chuckling, I heartily agreed with her. 

My train did not go until 10, so I started out for 
a second walk. This time I walked for ten minutes 
under the maples and on the yellow maples leaves to 
the Universalist church, and to the parsonage next 
door to it. The minister, Mr. Reardon, was out, but 
he soon found me at the hotel. “I had important 
business with my friend, the Catholic priest,” he ex- 
plained. ‘No, we were not discussing politics or re- 
ligion or Woodsville. We were arranging to go to a 
football game together at Hanover. He is a good 
fellow.”’ 

For two years Réardon has been pastor of a 
village church. The other churches are Catholic, 
Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal. Now he has 
resigned to take a larger parish, but one can see that 
he has been happy at Woodsville. At the station he 
introduced me to the Methodist minister—‘‘Al” 
Smith or the Rev. A. L. Smith—a delightful gentle- 
man headed this morning for Montpelier to attend a 
round table conference with the Rev. E. Stanley Jones, 
author of “The Christ of the Indian Road.’ To the 
influence of a minister like A. L. Smith in a com- 
munity our Universalist minister bore emphatic 
testimony. We talked politics while three or four 
trains, noses close together, prepared to back out and 
find their tracks up and down the Connecticut and 
cross country. The election is all over but the shout- 
ing in these strong Republican communities. They 
know what a Democrat looks like, for until lately 
one of the Division Headquarters of the railroad has 
been at Woodsville and many laborers are Democrats. 
But the old line inhabitants are Republican. 

Woodsville is sad because the new president of 
the B. and M. moved the railroad ‘headquarters to 
Dover, taking fifty or sixty families away. The vil- 
lage is sad also as it meditates on the money sunk 
trying to find pure drinking water. One would thin 
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that up in this hill country with mountain springs 
and brooks and little rivers in all the valleys it would 
be a problem easily solved, but Woodsville has spent 
$175,000 experimenting and has little to show for it. 
They have been hard hit lately, but their courage is 
good. Cheerfully they face the arriving motorist 
with an attractive sign: ‘““You are now in Woodsville, 
N. H. County Seat. Largest distributing center in 
Northern New Hampshire. Welcome. Woodsville 
Board of Trade.’ 

The train that I took toward the mountains 
in general followed the old stage route described by 
Starr King, through Lisbon, Sugar Hill and Littleton. 
He calls the views of the Presidential range all along 
this route among ‘‘the noblest of the pictures enjoyed 
in a White Mountain tour.” He says in the last 
chapter of his book, ‘““The White Hills,” “There is a 
striking picture of the great chain from the village of 
Littleton and all along the stage route to Lancaster. 
Views not only of the grandest peaks but also of the 
Franconia Range, burst upon the traveler in connec- 
tion with a breadth of open country and rich rolls of 
cultivated upland that seem to be set there less for 
their bounty than their color which may claim to be 
ranked among the rarest landscapes to which our 
volume has called attention.” 

Not knowing where to go, I measured it out on 
the map and bought a ticket for Wing Road, twenty- 
seven miles from Woodsville and six miles beyond 
Littleton. There was no part of the trip more interest- 
ing than this short railway journey. Along the lower 
Ammonoosuc the autumn foliage was more brilliant 
than anywhere else in the mountains. I remember 
one maple especially on which the sun fell full and 
whose scarlet, pink, green, and yellow leaves made an 
exquisite picture. Five miles out of Woodsville there 
was one of the long wooden bridges over the Ammo- 
noosue of which so few are left. Near by a beautiful 
drove of Holstein cattle were grazing, one or two lying 
down and ruminating, the opposite bank of the river 
covered with both dark evergreens and bright maples 
forming a striking background 


There was a succession of just such views. Now 


and then there was a maple that had turned unv-. 


formly a beautiful orange red. Then an oak already 
brown, or a clump of white pines, or a hill of spruces. 
Occasionally a brook came down out of a brilliant 
thicket and joined the river, and one caught just a 
glimpse of the dark shadows on moss-covered stones. 
The railroad crossed and recrossed the motor road, 
and most of the time the engine gave short, sharp 
blasts of the whistle. There was no stop at Sugar 
Hill, but I caught a glimpse of scenery familiar to me 
from the pictures of a dear friend from Washington 
who went there year after year. At one village was 
a feed mill, at another lumber piled all around, at a 
third a glove factory. In bold letters, over signs 
advertising flour and cement, one man had painted 
“Dealer in Purma Chows.”’ At Lisbon I was able to 
buy a Boston Herald at the station. “How much?” 
Iasked. ‘Two cents,’ said the grizzled dealer, with a 
twinkle in his eye. “Weare poor but honest up in this 
country.’”’ The headlines were mainly about Smith: 
“Dixie Cheers Hopes of Smith,” “Borah to Trail 
Smith,” ‘Franklin Roosevelt Calls Smith a Second 


Teddy.” It was a hot morning, and it had been 87 
degrees in Chicago the day before, but there were 
hints of different weather elsewhere: ‘“‘Zeppelin Buf- 
feted by Gales along Spanish Coast,” “Rocky Moun- 
tain Region in Grip of Wintry Blast.” 

In just an hour the train reached Wing Road, 
what there was of it—two houses, a small milk sta- 
tion a little way off, a Buick car and the depot. There 
was one inhabitant visible, the station agent, and one 
transient visitor, the conductor of a freight on the 
siding. The engineer and fireman did not count, as 
the train stretched up the track out of town. Wing 
Road is a junction of two branches of the railroad— 


‘the branch to Gorham and Berlin, which makes a 


sharp bend northward to find a way through the 
mountains, and the branch eastward to the base of 
Mt. Washington. The conductor told me to follow 
the track to the fifth crossing, which would be Beth- 
lehem Hollow, and there pick up the dirt road to 
Bethlehem. Asked about what mountains were in 
sight, he answered emphatically, ‘“Any of them, all of 
them, all sides of you, Twin Mountains, Agassiz, 
Washington—any of ’em you want.” This was not 
strictly true. Very few of the people one meets on 
such a trip can give accurate information about the 
various peaks. But the conductor was so willing, so 
friendly, that it would have been ungrateful to press 
him on the subject or argue with him. 

Now I knew that the headlines were accurate 
which reported a hot wave coming east from Chicago. 
My winter suit was out of season. Sweater and rain- 
coat in my pack were unpleasant thoughts and an un- 
pleasant weight upon my back. The sun seemed 
glaring. The shade grateful. After two miles walk- 
ing, I made it noon although it lacked twenty minutes, 
and established a temporary camp against a pile of 
moss-covered railroad ties in the shade of some pines. 
A little brook went gurgling past on into the woods. 
The wind sang in the spruces, now on my side of the 
track, then in the trees on the hill opposite. As I 
lay back with my head against the ties I looked be- 
tween white birches and quivering aspens to an open- 
ing where cows were grazing sharply outlined for me 
against a blue sky. It was very still, the midday hum 
of insects ended. Only a fly or two buzzed about. 
At 12 o’clock there was the sound of whistles far off. 
Nearer by, but still far enough away to soften the 
sound, a locomotive seemed to be shifting cars. Nota 
person passed. Only a chickadee spoke for the birds. 
By turning the head without raising it I could see 
that Mt. Lafayette, one of the most beautiful of the 
Franconia Range, was looking down upon me. 

After a little rest, I opened my pack. I had not 
expected to call on my emergency ration, but here 
was my chance. It furnished me adelicious luncheon— 
a Bartlett pear, two figs, a bit of cheese and bread 
and butter. Sweet food as man ever ate, for it was 
sweetened by a sense of escape. And as I lay back for 
a doze some words of Stephen Graham came to me: 
“You will discern that going tramping is at first an 
act of rebellion; only afterward do you get free from 
rebelliousness as Nature sweetens your mind. Town 
makes men contentious; the country smooths out 
their souls.”” And so I was smoothed out and rested 
for a glorious afternoon. 
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A Motive of Bunyan’s Allegory’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


fuses safety when it is offered him at the price 
of surrendered principles may hearten his 
fellow sufferers by his example. If he is able 
also to send to them from his prison written words 
which renew their resolution, his service is even 
greater and more lasting. He may have to conceal 
the heart of his message under metaphors and par- 
ables, but his readers will understand. 

Striking examples of works which are obscure 
until this motive is discerned are the book of Daniel 
in the Old Testament and Revelation in the New. 
The one was addressed to the persecuted Jews who 
were resisting Antiochus Epiphanes about 170 B. C., 
to comfort them by recalling the loyalty of men who 
had been staunch in the old days during the Chaldean 
persecution and by promising the downfall of the 
vast Greek empire and the defeat of God’s enemies. 
The other was occasioned by persecutions of Chris- 
tians under the Romans and contained, beneath the 
disguise of cryptic numbers and strange figures of 
speech, promises of release from oppression and from 
the enforced worship of the emperor. 

It does not seem to have been observed that 
Bunyan was guided by the same motive in writing 
the ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ but once this is suspected 
evidence is found on almost every page. He is sending 
out his story at a time of renewed persecution of 
dissenters during the reign of Charles II; he himself, 
after the joy of what seemed like a final release on 
the occasion of the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, 
is again in prison. Many had been deceived by the 
short lull in the storm of persecution, and, supposing 
all danger over, had taken their ease, only to be 
caught unawares; others were now falling away in 
discouragement, the long years of strain having ex- 
hausted their reserves of loyalty, and the rewards of 
faithfulness being apparently farther away than 
ever. 

The dangers of sleep (used, of course, as in the 
New Testament, to suggest the relaxation of vigi- 
lance) are reiterated throughout the story. It iswhen 
he sleeps in the arbor on the hill called Difficulty that 
Christian loses his roll. (In Part II of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” Christiana at the same place forgets her 
“little bottle of spirits.) Simple, Sloth, and Pre- 
sumption are fast asleep in a hollow. The first when 
wakened said, ‘I see no danger.’”’ Sloth said, “Yet 
a little more sleep.’ In Part II Christiana found 
these three ‘‘hanged up in irons,” and Great-heart 
explains that they had not only been foolish them- 
selves but had persuaded Slow-pace, Short-wind, 
No-heart, Linger-after-lust, Sleepy-head, and a young 
woman, Dull, to turn out of the way and become as 
they. Even Mercy cries, ‘Let them hang, and their 
names rot, and their crimes live forever against 


*A chapter in ‘“The Life and Writings of John Bunyan,” by 
Harold E. B. Speight, with an Introduction by Francis G. 
Peabody, which is to appear shortly. Used by permission of 
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them.”’ In the grounds of Doubting Castle it is 
while they are asleep that Christian and Hopeful 
are caught by Giant Despair. And in telling the story 
of Little-faith Christian mentions that it was when 
he was awaking from sleep and not yet fully alert 
that he was attacked by the three highwaymen Faint- 
heart, Mistrust, and Guilt. 

In the Interpreter’s house Passion, who ‘‘will 
have all now,’ and Patience, who is “willing to 
wait,”’ are shown to the pilgrim. At the hill Difficulty 
Timorous, who is on his way back, says, “The far- 
ther we go, the more danger we meet with; wherefore 
we turned, and are going back again,” only to draw 
from Christian a brave word. “I must venture: to 
go back is nothing but death; to go forward is fear of 
death, and life everlasting beyond it: I will yet go 
forward.”’ When Apollyon appears, Christian weighs 
the advantages of advance and retreat, deciding that 
as he has no armor for his back he may easily be 
pierced with darts and had better stand his ground. 
“For, thought he, had I no more in mine eye than the 
saving of my life, ’twould be the best way to stand.” 
Apollyon taunts him with the common apostasy of 
pilgrims who profess allegiance to the King but “after 
a while give him the slip.”” Evangelist warns Chris- 
tian and Faithful, before they reach Vanity Fair, 
that they will be “hardly beset with enemies,” and 
that one of them will be called upon to seal his testi- 
mony with blood. “But when you are come to the 
town, and shall find fulfilled what here I have re- 
lated, then remember your friend, and quit yourselves 
like men: and commit the keeping of your souls to 
God in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” Such 
words did not come amiss from Bunyan’s pen. We 
recall him ready to face any penalty for preaching. 
“Tf I were out of prison to-day,” he had told Sir 
John Kelynge at his trial, “I would preach the gospel 
again to-morrow, by the help of God.” They ring 
true when they come from a man whose only fear of 
execution was lest he should “make a scrabbling shift 
to climb up the Ladder’ and by “‘quakings or other 
symptoms of faintings give occasion to the enemy to 
reproach the way of God and his People for their 
“Methought I was ashamed to die 
with tottering knees for such a cause as this.”” Bun- 
yan had taken with him to prison two books, his 
Bible-and a copy of Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.”” Quaker 
doctrine he rejected because emphasis on “the inner 
light”? seemed to involve a disparagement of the 
Seriptures, but from the Quaker he learned the joy 
of uncompromising witness. 

The Declaration of Indulgence was received 
by dissenters with mixed feelings. Many, of course, 


' welcomed relief from the severe penalties imposed 


upon dissenters, but there were those who saw it as 
a snare and a delusion. Mr. Love, speaking in the 
House of Commons in 1673, said, “I had much rather 
see the Dissenters suffer by the rigor of the law, though 
I suffer with them, than see all the laws of England 
trampled under the foot of the (royal) prerogative, 
as in this example.” If liberty was to be theirs, they 
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wished to have it by constitutional procedure. The 
royal clemency that could abrogate laws could all 
too easily become a royal tyranny. Perhaps it was 
this period of “indulgence” that Bunyan pictures in 
the Enchanted Ground. The air there “naturally 
tended to make one drowsy, if he came a stranger 
into it.’”’ Christian will not listen to Hopeful’s appeal 
for ‘one nap,” and the latter sees his fault, admitting 
that he had “run the danger of death.’ We are told 
that the reasons for “‘sudden backsliding” are, first, 
that though the consciences of men are awakened 
their minds are not changed, so that when a sense 
of guilt wears away “that which provoketh men to 
be religious ceaseth;” secondly, that they have “‘slav- 
ish fears that do overmaster them;” and thirdly, that 
“the shame that attends religion lies also as a block in 
their way.” 

The manner of their backsliding is analyzed in 
detail, and the passage is worth quoting as an evidence 
of the difficulty with which Puritanism had to con- 
tend. 

1. They draw off their thoughts, all that they may, 
from the remembrance of God, death, and judgment to 

_ come. 

2. Then they cast off by degrees private duties, as 
closet prayer, curbing their lusts, watching, sorrow for 
sin, and the like. 

3. Then they shun the company of lively and warm 
Christians. 

4. After that, they grow cold to public duty; as 
hearing, reading, godly conference, and the like. 

5. They then begin to pick holes, as we say, in the 
coats of some of the godly, and that devilishly, that they 
may have a seeming color to throw religion (for the 
sake of some infirmities they have spied in them) be- 
hind their backs. 

6. Then they begin to adhere to, and associate 
themselves with, carnal, loose, and wanton men. 

7. Then they give way to carnal and wanton dis- 
courses in secret; and glad are they if they can see such 
things in any that are counted honest, that they may 
the more boldly do it through their example. 

8. After this, they begin to play with little sins 
openly. 

9. And then, being hardened, they show them- 
selves as they are. Thus, being launched again into the 
gulf of misery, unless a miracle of grace prevent it, 
they everlastingly perish in their own deceivings. 


Backsliders were evidently among Bunyan’s 


trials. In ‘Grace Abounding” he tells us that if any . 


of those who were awakened by his ministrations fell 
back (“as sometimes too many did’’), their loss was 
more to him than if his own children had been going to 
the grave. “I think verily I may speak it without any 
offense to the Lord, nothing hath gone so near me as 
theien 

By the time Part II of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’”’ was 
written, in 1684, the situation had changed some- 
what. Christiana finds the Enchanted Ground now 
“all grown over with briers and thorns, excepting 
here and there was an enchanted arbor, upon which 
if aman sits... ’tis a question, say some, whether 
ever he shall rise or wake again in this world.” It was 
“put sorry going” yet “‘they made a pretty good shift 
to wag along.’”’ The way was wearisome ‘through 
dirt and slabbiness.’’ ‘Here, therefore, was grunting, 
and puffing, and sighing. While one tumbleth over a 


bush, another sticks fast in the dirt; and the children, 
some of them, lost their shoes in the mire. While one 
cries out, Iam down; and another, Ho where are you? 
and a third, The bushes have got such fast hold on me, 
I think I can not get away from them.”’ We see that 
the story-teller sometimes gets the better of the moral- 
ist! 

At a second arbor in this Enchanted Ground, 
“py the highway side,’ Heedless and Too-bold, 
wearied with their journey, are found asleep. “For 
when, thinks the enemy, will these fools be so desirous 
to sit down as when they are weary? And when so 
like to be weary as when almost at their journey’s end?” 
(Did Bunyan know that the days of the Stuart regime 
were numbered?) ‘‘When heedless ones go on a pil- 
grimage, tis twenty to one but they are served thus.’” 

Mr. Stand-fast, however, is found upon his 
knees, ‘‘with hands and eyes lift up,’’ and Mr. Honest 
knows him at once; “he is certainly a right good pil- 
grim.”” We learn later that when he reaches the 
River of Death “there was a great calm at that time,” 
and when he is half-way in he stands exhorting his 
friends, ‘“This river has been a terror to many; yea, 
the thoughts of it have often frightened me. But now 
methinks I stand easy. . . . The waters, indeed, are 
to the palate bitter, and to the stomach cold; yet the 
thought of what I am going to, and of the conduct 
that waits for me on the other side, does lie as a glow- 
ing coal at my heart.” 

The theme of steadfastness, which thus accounts 
for so many features of Bunyan’s greatest allegory, 
also inspired one of his very few memorable efforts 
to use verse-forms. It is found towards the end of 
Part II. It will fittingly close our study of Bunyan’s 
motive in writing his great allegory of the pilgrim soul. 


Who would true valor see, 
Let him come hither; 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 
’ There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


Whoso beget him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound— 
His strength the more is. 

No lion can him fright, 

He’ll with a giant fight, 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 


Hobgoblin nor foul fiend, 
Can daunt his spirit; 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 

Then fancies fly away; 

He'll fear not what men say; 

He'll labor night and day 
To be a pilgrim. 

* * * 


In city streets I have found 
Silence in sound: 
But where mountains touch the sky, 
Silence is a cry. 
Borghild Lee. 


— 
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Abraham Lincoln on National Defense’ 
John Wright Buckham 


RN contrast with the emphatic and evidently 
sincere statement of Mr. Hoover in his speech 
of acceptance concerning national defense, it 
m4} is worth while to recall the words of Abraham 
Lincoln in an address at Springfield, Illinois, in the 
course of which he spoke as follows: “At what point 
then is the approach of danger to be expected? /f 
at ever reach us it must spring wp amongst us; it can 
not come from abroad. If destruction be our lot we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. As a 
nation of freemen we must live through all time or 
die by suicide.” (Carl Sandburg: “Abraham Lin- 
coln, the Prairie Years,” p. 212. Italics mine.) 

Does this mean that Lincoln was a pacifist? 
Yes, in the same sense that Jesus was a pacifist. If 
ever an ignominious word falsified a thing of noble 
character, it is the word pacifism. This word has 
been used to cast contumely on the most courageous 
act of man from the beginning of human life to the 
present day—the act of self-control, of overcoming 
resentment in the face of injury and insult. This is 
the act which Jesus commended in his words regard- 
ing what has been falsely termed non-resistance. It 
is anything but non-resistance that Jesus taught. 
He taught the supreme courage of self-control in the 
face of sudden injury. Instead of non-resistance he 


taught the cool courage of self-control manifested in . 


the refusal to strike back when one is struck. No 
greater courage than this is possible to an individual 
or to a nation. It was this that Abraham Lincoln 
recognized, lived and advocated. He was true to it 
in every new emergency that arose. With especial 
force he grasped and applied it in that greatest hour 
and greatest speech of his life at the convention in 
Major’s Hall which organized the Republican Party 
in Bloomington, Ill., in May, 1856—in which Herndon 
declared he was “‘baptized”—the speech that ulti- 
mately put him in the White House. 

In the course of this truly inspired address, in 
which he swung the convention completely to his 
side, he declared: “Do not mistake that the ballot 
is stronger than the bullet. . . . We will say to the 
Southern disunionists, we won’t go out of the Union 
and you shan’t. ... There is both a power and a 
magic in public opinion. To that let us now appeal; 
and while, in all probability, no resort to force will be 
needed, our moderation and forbearance will stand 
us in good stead when, if ever, we must appeal to 
battle and to the God of Hosts.” 

The Gettysburg address, great as it is, does not 
reveal the mind of Lincoln as does this, in which the 
impassioned prophet spoke as the Spirit gave him 
utterance. In these words there is a complete repudia- 
tion of anything like preparedness for self-defense. If 
battle becomes necessary it must be with the means at 
hand after both cheeks have been offered to the enemy. 


*Prof. John Wright Buckham of the Department of Theol- 
ogy, Pacifie School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal., has a long list 
of important books to his credit, none more significant than 
his last book, ‘““The Fatherhood of God.” 


Lincoln had the insight and wisdom to apply this 
principle of determined good-will to both national 
and international relations. We have lost the very 
idea of it (or rather we never had it, outside of a few 
individuals like William Penn and Woolman and 
Whittier and Lincoln*), as has every other Christian 
nation on earth, and until it is regained there can be 
no true international peace. ‘‘But,’? some one will 
say, “did not Lincoln resort to arms in the great 
struggle between North and South? Was he not 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States?” Yes, but that was in application of his 
principle that the battle must be waged within the 
soul of the man himself or of the nation itself. The 
great struggle of the Civil War was not in self-de- 
fense but for self-healing, and the final victory was 
like that of a man who after a great inner struggle 
gains the victory over himself. 

“But what then,” some one asks, “would you 
have us do in the present situation?” I would have 
our Government openly announce: “We do not be- 
lieve in the principle of self-defense. It has been the 
mother of wars and standing armies from the be- 
ginning of civilization to the present day. There can 
be no lasting peace on the earth until the fear of aggres- 
sion is entirely abandoned.’ Our nation is in a position 
such as no other nation occupies to adopt the prin- 
ciple of disarmament and to lead in carrying it out. 
If we did so others would follow. After proclaiming 
this stand, requiring a courage and a faith in God and 
man which never yet has been manifested by any 
nation, I would then have Congress pass a measure 
gradually and systematically reducing our national 
army and navy for a period of years until it would be- 
come of sufficient size only for use in possible emer- 
gencies within our own national boundaries. This 
would show that the Paris Pact, of which America 
is author and sponsor, is no empty gesture, but that 
we meant to endorse it by taking the steps necessary 
to make it a reality. 


*This does not mean that Lincoln’s views coincided fully 
with those of the men mentioned. 


FUNERAL ORATION 


A lady died in our town; 

Carve the wood, and grave the stone; 
Stretch her straight and lay her down; 
And here be words for her renown: 


Though her body lieth low, 
High and high her soul doth go, 
She never said, “‘I told you so.”’ 


Her body lieth with the night, 
Her soul disporteth in the light, 
She never cried, “It served you right!” 


Her body taketh earth’s decay, 

But her soul walketh heaven’s way, 

She never whispered, ‘“‘Well, they say .. ”’ 
Marie de L. Welch, in Palms. 
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Three. Views of Duty 


eH REE important contributions to the cam- 

‘| paign are published herewith. The first, 
by Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company and co-author 
of the Dawes Plan, gives reasons for his support of 
Governor Smith. The second, by the Honorable 
William E. Sweet, former Governor of Colorado and 
Associate Moderator of the Congregational National 
Council, gives reasons why he intends to vote for 
Mr. Hoover. The third, a short letter by the Honor- 
able Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, is addressed to the Protestant Churches of 
America, and gives reasons why good citizens should 
vote against both of the old parties and for the So- 
cialist Party. These statements are made by men of 
ability, and are pitched on a high plane. Nothing of 
the furious anger of some disputants comes into the 
discussion as carried on by them. The three articles 
are worthy of the serious consideration of our people. 


WHY I AM A DEMOCRAT* 
Owen D. Young 


You have asked me to state my reasons for supporting 
Governor Smith in this campaign, and you have inquired also 
whether I have any objection to my statement being made 
public. Certainly I will state my reasons, and if they have the 
slightest general interest I have no objection to their publica- 
tion. 

First, I am a Democrat—one of those persons born in the 
party, as it were. All of my people for many generations have 
been supporters of the liberal party, just as they were com- 
municants of the most liberal branch of the Protestant Church. 
So it would be strange, indeed, being a liberal both in background 
and temperament, if I failed to support the liberal party when 
it is under such true and courageous leadership as that of Governor 
Smith. Iam sorry to say even this much about myself, but it is 
an element of some importance in the correct appraisal of my 
position. That it should be said is fair alike to me and to those 
who may have interest enough to read my views. 

Second, it is a matter of congratulation that the candidates 
of the two great parties are both fit in every respect to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. They are men of courage, character 
and ability. I, for one, most sincerely regret the unjustified 
assaults made on both. How can we expect to function as the 
greatest democracy of the world if we stoop to mud-slinging 
against men of fine character in the selection of one of them for 
the great office of President of the United States? Why is it 
necessary for upright men to suffer ignominy and humiliation 
as the price of serving the people in our greatest office? Think 
of the insult to the intelligence and good manners of the American 
people in calling such a devoted public servant as Mr. Hoover 
an alien. Think of the humiliation and degradation which 
touches all of us when such a fine-spirited, straightforward, clean- 
minded and loyal man as Governor Smith is called a drunkard 
and political crook. 

What are we coming to in this country when a man’s re- 
ligion is the test of whether he can hold public office and when 
churches are mobilized for political action? If the American 
people are wise they will, in their own interest, end this religious 
issue now. Let every solicitation for a vote on religious grounds, 
whether it be made openly or secretly, be a reason for voting 
the other way, because the fact of such solicitation makes the 
issue itself one of prime importance. I hope every American 
audience ‘during the weeks to come will show its fine spirit of 


*A statement prepared at the request of John J. Raskob, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 


sportsmanship by hissing any speaker who dares to cast a slur 
on either of these great men, one of whom must be advanced to 
the greatest office in our gift. 

So we may get down to issues which, after all, are what we 
should have talked about from the beginning. 

I am supporting Governor Smith because he is a Democrat 
and a liberal in the truest sense. He believes in the intelligence 
and the honesty of the masses of the people, so much so, indeed, 
that they are always his court of last resort, not only when an 
election is on and he is a candidate for office, but every time a 
great issue arises he naturally goes to the people themselves 
for guidance and support. He never appeals to their passions 
or unworthy ambitions. He goes straight to their head and heart. 
He is one of the few great leaders of masses in all history who 
does not stoop to the tactics of the demagogue. He has the 
capacity to make them understand and to move them to action 
without unfair appeal. No political leader in the world to-day 
so far as I know—and I know most of them—has such capacity 
for mass leadership as he. 

I am supporting Governor Smith because I think it would 
be helpful to put the liberal party in power. Perhaps it was 
just as well, with the restlessness succeeding the war and during 
the cleaning up period, that we had a conservative Administra- 
tion. We were taking stock of our situation, readjusting our 
inventories and accounts, and, generally speaking, getting 
squared away for a new constructive period. A conservative 
party must naturally be a party of inaction in new fields. Fre- 
quently it falls into reaction. Now I think it is time to try again 
the initiative of liberalism. Let even the poorest man really 
feel the Government to be his own. The conservative party 
can not help being the party of the people who have. It can 
not help, for the same reason, being somewhat insulated from 
the people who have less—I am indeed happy to say that in this 
country the numbers who have not are negligible. 

Our position in the world will be aided by the election of a 
liberal party now. Since the war international progress has 
been largely made by liberal parties. No advance could have 
been made had the Nationalists been in power in Germany. 
Little would have been made had not Herriot broken Poincare’s 
determined and conservative resistance. A Labor Government 
in England was most helpful at a critical time. There is less 
suspicion and more sympathetic co-operation inherently be- 
tween the liberal parties of the world than between the con- 
servative ones. Confidence, not suspicion, is the attitude of 
liberals. Courage of unselfish action rather than the fear of 
selfish interests is natural to a liberal party. So in international 
relations I am not concerned with what Mr. Hoover knows about 
them or what Governor Smith does not know—I am only in- 
terested in what one or the other can do, and I am confident that 
he can do most who has the most generous and whole-hearted 
liberal support. 
we: I am supporting Governor Smith because I believe in his 
willingness and his capacity to put the farms of this country on 
an equality with its industries. I am tired of hearing of farm 
relief, as though the farmers of this country, a class to whom all 
my people belonged, are the kind of men who stand with their 
hats in their hands begging alms in the shape of Government 
doles. They ask for equality of economic opportunity, and they 
are entitled to it. Not only must they be given it politically 
because it is right, but they must be given it from an economic 
standpoint if the prosperity of this country is to continue. 
Don’t let us be misled by this talk of unsound economics every 
time we consider a remedy for the farmer. If 30 per cent of our 
people, the backbone of the country in intelligence and character, 
are unprosperous while the rest are prosperous, we have un- 
sound economics already. 

Perhaps we had better adventure in a cure. The Dawes 
Committee was told by most of the economists of the world that 
the Dawes plan was unsound and would not work, but the ad- 
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venture which we took in the forward step was much less risk 
than letting the world stay where it was. And so on this farm 
problem I say with assurance that we must affirmatively move, 
because staying where we are spells disaster. I believe in Gov- 
ernor Smith’s capacity to lead the American people to action. 
To criticise him for not saying precisely what machinery he will 
use, the principle having been accepted, is as unfair as it would 
have been to criticise General Dawes when he sailed for Europe 
for not having a detailed program in his pocket. We can be 
very sure that no more sane or soundly critical judgment could 
be passed on a plan of farm equality than that of Governor 
Smith. 

I am not supporting Governor Smith because of his position 
on prohibition. As a liberal I resent the whole theory of the 
Constitutional amendment and the fanaticism and unreason- 
ableness of the Volstead law, but on the other hand I for one do 
not propose to take any chances on liquor again obtaining the 
upper hand in this country. I wish a sane law, wisely adminis- 
tered, and one capable of being honestly administered. I would 
like to see the hypocrisy which now exists in our legislatures and 
our homes wiped out, but I want to be very patient with this 
effort of a great democracy in self-discipline. One does not have 
to be a fanatic to be dry, and unless we destroy the unreasoning 
and fanatical leadership for a dry America we will some day 
wake up to find in the reaction a very wet America. As a friend 
of temperance I am prepared to support Governor Smith, and 
in so doing I do not propose to be classed as a wet or for liquor 
because of such support. 

And now, finally, as to prosperity. The key to the pros- 
perity of the United States lies in the living standards of its 
people. These we have raised above all the world, not by poli- 
tics, but largely in spite of politics. The spirit of men who work 


with their hands and heads in common understanding and for a 


common cause, and toward a fair division of the product, is the 
controlling factor in our success. Broadly speaking, we have no 
slackers in any class. True, we have a small percentage of in- 
competents in every class, but in America, thank God, it is un- 
fashionable to be idle. We have no aristocrats of idleness, nor 
have we workers who prefer doles to honest labor. 

Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith both know the prescrip- 
tion for prosperity. They both have practised it in their in- 
dividual lives. They are where they are because they did. Is 
it conceivable that Governor Smith would experiment with the 
tariff if it carried the slightest risk of lowering the living stand- 
ards of the workers of this country, a class of whose welfare, of 
all others, he is constitutionally solicitous? What nonsense it 
is to talk about influencing the votes of a free people by threat- 
ening economic calamity. Both men stand for prosperity, and 
under either we shall have it. Both parties are committed to a 
protective tariff. Both parties recognize the bad economic 
conditions in agriculture and both offer remedies. The Repub- 
lican Party looks for evolutionary recovery through collateral 
aid such as waterways. Governor Smith is in favor of them but 
proposes quicker results through direct action to remove the ex- 
portable surplus. To bring 30 per cent of our population to a 
capacity for a larger consumption will be the greatest single step 
toward increasing and insuring the prosperity of the United 
States. 

Both parties believe in our Federal Reserve system. Both 
parties believe in staying the paralyzing hand of government 
bureaucracy in its interference with our business. Both parties 
believe in preserving the initiative of the individual and his free 
opportunity to progress through its exercise. Both parties 
believe in extending the opportunities of American business, 
both at home and abroad. But the liberal party naturally be- 
lieves that the greatest safety of our business abroad lies in the 
demonstration of its own service rather than in the mailed fist 
of Government coercion. 

Both candidates believe in the simplification of Government 
administration, and as that is a political question, and success 
depends largely upon capacity for political leadership, my own 
impression is that Governor Smith is likely to get it more quickly 
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and more effectively than Mr. Hoover. Mr. Hoover knows what 
ought to be done as well as Governor Smith, but he has not had 
opportunity to demonstrate his political capacity to get it done. 
Governor Smith has made his demonstration as Governor of 
New York in the face of a recalcitrant Legislature. 

I say nothing about water power, not because I wish to 
avoid the subject, but because my position on it has heretofore 
been made clear and is a matter of record. More than that, I 
have some doubt as to the propriety of expressing my views on 
that subject when it may be assumed at least that in it I have a 
selfish interest. 

And so, all in all, with the greatest confidence in both the 
candidates, with supreme belief in the wisdom of 40,000,000 
people exercising their judgment and their instincts, I look 
forward without apprehension to the outcome of the election. 
I can not believe that bigotry, intolerance and fanaticism will 
ultimately play any great part when men and women finally 
cast their ballots. We need not so much the initiative of a man 
as we need the initiative of the people, and that means leader- 
ship. And so I shall vote for Governor Smith as the man with 
the greatest demonstrated capacity for political leadership of 
any I have ever known. 

= s 


WHY I SHALL VOTE AGAINST SMITH 
William E. Sweet 


There is no manner of doubt that party lines will be broken 
in the present campaign more often than in any Presidential 
campaign for many years. Many staunch Republicans declare 
they will vote for the Democratic candidate, and vice versa, 
many old-line Democrats are outspoken in their opposition to 
Governor Smith. 

What is the issue upon which party lines are being thus 
abrogated? Prohibition. The Republican candidate is opposed 
to the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. He does not favor 
leaving the question of the sale of liquor to state option so long 
as prohibition is a part of the Constitution. The Democratic 
candidate would repeal the Eighteenth Amendment and inau- 
gurate the sale of liquor by states. He favors allowing each 
state to fix the alcoholic content of its own liquor subject to 
Congressional action. The issue is clear-cut. In the language 
of the street, Smith is ‘“‘wet’’ and Hoover is ‘‘dry.”’ 

“Dry’’ Democrats are urged to support Smith because he 
is the party nominee. But National Chairman Raskob thought 
prohibition was sufficiently important to resign from the Union 
League Club, a Republican club, in order to help elect his ‘‘wet’’ 
friend, Smith, to office. Other representative Republicans, such 
as Mr. Du Pont, Arthur Curtiss James and Rudolph Spreckles, 
declare they will support Smith on this issue, while many rank- 
and-file ‘‘wet’’ Republicans express their preference for Smith 
for the same reason. I will not accept the dictum that a “‘dry’’ 
Democrat must support his party nominee simply to be regular, 
while others may leave their party to help elect a Democrat 
with whose opinions on prohibition the “dry’’ Democrat is not 
in accord. If prohibition is the paramount issue, and it is, the 
“dry’’ Democrats who believe in this principle should not vote 
for their nominee. 

I have been a Democrat all my life. In 1916 I was a na- 
tional elector on the Democratic ticket and I have been a Dem- 
ocratic Governor of this state. I have supported Democratic 
national, state and city nominees regularly, and I expect to do 
so in the future. I shall support Governor Adams and the 
Colorado Democratic state ticket.- Both in my political views 
and in my instinctive sympathies I am a Democrat. I find 
myself in much greater accord with Governor Smith’s accept- 
ance speech than with that of Secretary Hoover. But upon the 
paramount issue of this campaign, prohibition, made paramount 
by Governor Smith’s every act, not only during his entire public 
career but in his telegram to the Houston Convention, his ap- 
pointment of Raskob as national Democratic chairman, and 
above all in his acceptance speech, I am utterly in opposition to 
the nominee. Governor Smith calls for a national referendum 
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on prohibition. When he does so I can do no other way than 
oppose him on this issue. 

Governor Smith is said to be very courageous for his op- 
position to prohibition and in letting the people know where he 
stands on this mooted question; but surely his courage is no 
greater than was that of William J. Bryan and Woodrow Wilson 
in their determined opposition to special privilege. Grant that 
his courage is commendable, it is no less commendable for those 
in the party who favor prohibition to stand firmly for their 
convictions. If he saw fit to repudiate or amend the “‘dry’”’ 
plank of the platform so as to make the Democratic Party “‘wet,” 
after the platform had been unanimously adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention, a ‘‘dry’’ Democrat can consistently repudiate 
the candidate and retain his party standing. When the “dry’’ 
plank of the Houston platform was read, I expressed my ap- 
proval of it to National Committeeman George Collins, who 
sat next to me in the convention. Governor Smith did not ac- 
cept the platform as adopted. He can not consistently challenge 
the Democracy of those who insist upon standing upon the plat- 
form. The fact is that this election has ceased to be a contest 

“between the Republican and Democratic Parties, but it is a fight 
between the ‘‘wet’’ and “‘dry’’ forces. 

It is urged that Democrats should support Governor Smith, 
because if elected he has no chance of bringing about modifica- 
tion. If this is true, he is putting up a pretty good brand of 
salesmanship in selling himself to “wet’ Republicans. As 
President, Mr. Smith could do much to bring about the modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act. In all probability a change will occur 
in the personnel of the Supreme Court in the next six years. By 
every means in his power, Mr. Smith, if elected President, would 
seek to modify the Volstead Act by substituting another law 
which would give the anti-Prohibitionists what they want. 
The validity of this law would be submitted to the Supreme 
Court. Governor Smith would fill every vacaney that might 
occur in this Court with men who were biased in favor of the 
‘wet’? cause. The new law might be held constitutional and 
modification become a fact. Those who believe in the “‘dry’’ 
cause should not take this chance. 

In the event of Governor Smith’s election, the entire law- 
enforcing machinery of the prohibition department would be 
greatly weakened, if not demoralized, because the President 
would be known to be in complete opposition to the law. The 
mere fact now that the present Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, in whose department the law-enforcing agency 
falls, is generally believed not to be an ardent supporter of the 
law has greatly tended to weaken law enforcement. 

I am opposed to placing the repeal or the amendment of 
our prohibition laws in the hands of those opposed to prohibi- 
tion. I agree with Senator James A. Reed of Missouri when he 
says: “The Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act should 
remain until the moral forces of the nation are convinced there 
is a better way to handle this question.” I do not regard Gov- 
ernor Smith as a leader of the moral forces of the nation on the 
liguor question. I know that others think he is and that he is 
actuated in this matter by the highest moral motives. His record 
and his present declarations do not, in my opinion, justify this 
judgment of the Democratic nominee. 

On the other hand, I find myself in entire accord with 
Mr. Hoover in his acceptance speech on the question of the 
future handling of the prohibition question. I believe this 
country has not reached a point where we should repeal the 
measures which have made this nation legally “dry.” Ten 
years is not a sufficiently leng time in which to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act. We need to handle this question constructively, 
with the Constitutional Amendment as a basis for action, and 
not handle it destructively by the repeal of this Amendment. 
Mr. Hoover has well described prohibition as ‘‘a great social 
and economic experiment, noble in motive and far-reaching in 
purpose.’ Furthermore, every remedy advocated by Governor 
Smith for the curing of existing evils, including state dispens- 
aries, has been tried and found ineffective. I do not favor re- 
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verting to past inefficient methods in trying to solve this prob- 
lem. 

In his acceptance speech, Governor Smith pledges him- 
self ‘“‘to make an honest endeavor to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and all other provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and laws enacted pursuant thereto.’ Contrary to this 
statement, Governor Smith favored and signed the bill repeal- 
ing the Mullan-Gage law enacted in New York state under the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution to assist the United 
States in enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Governor Smith says in his acceptance speech: ‘To-day 
disregard of the Prohibition law is insidiously sapping respect 
for all law.” This is a true statement, but by failing to recog- 
nize the obligations which it imposes upon the conduct of a 
public official he has ignored the logic of his own statement. I 
can conceive of no greater responsibility resting upon the public 
official than that he shall by his actions help to maintain respect 
for law, especially a law whose violation carries such serious 
consequences as that of the prohibition law. 

Again, Governor Smith says in his acceptance speech: ‘‘I 
raise, therefore, what I profoundly believe to be a great moral 
issue involving the righteousness of our national conduct and 
the protection of our children’s morals.’’ National conduct 
is not made more righteous, our children’s morals are not pro- 
tected, by deliberate disregard of law by officials in high places. 
A man who does not himself observe the law can not consist- 
ently, and will not, enforce it against others. 

It is my conviction that there is a studied and determined 
effort in this country on the part of the ‘‘wet’’ citizens, amount- 
ing almost to a conspiracy, to break down prohibition by excus- 
ing law-breaking, discouraging obedience to law, practising and 
preaching nullification of the Eighteenth Amendment and try- 
ing to show that our so-called reign of lawlessness is due largely 
to prohibition. ‘ 

That this is the purpose of the opponents of our existing 
laws is perfectly clear, for if the laws are willingly obeyed and 
rigidly enforced, in time prohibition would prove to be a good 
thing and would not be repealed. The owners of a great metro- 
politan newspaper said to a group of men who called upon them 
to discuss the matter of law enforcement that they did not ad- 
vocate the observance of the Volstead Act because they were 
opposed to prohibition. This has always been the attitude of 
the liquor interests. They will not, if they can prevent it, per- 
mit any portion of the country to be “‘dry.’’? Opposed on prin- 
ciple to prohibition and finding in the liquor traffic a fruitful 
source of financial gain, they have determinedly fought pro- 
hibition everywhere and their stock argument has always been 
that the laws can not be enforced. But the country has gone 
on drawing the net tighter and tighter against this evil until even 
its friends admit that the saloon must not be restored. Those 
who believe in making this country “‘dry’’ in fact as well as in 
theory should not lend themselves to this “wet’’ conspiracy. 

Failure to enforce the law in many instances under Re- 
publican rule calls for the severest condemnation, but I have 
sufficient faith in the political integrity, the moral courage and 
the independence of Herbert Hoover to believe that, if he can 
secure the backing of the moral forces of the nation, he will go 
a long way toward enforcing the prohibition law. The ‘dry’ 
forces of the nation, both Democrats and Republicans, should 
give him the backing which I believe he honestly seeks. I shall 
therefore, vote for Herbert Hoover for President of the United 
States and do all I can to secure his election. 


* * 


A LETTER FROM THE SOCIALIST CANDIDATE FOR 
PRESIDENT 


To the Protestant Churches of America: 

Intimate observation of conditions in my campaign travels 
from coast to coast convinces me that religious prejudice is be- 
ing dragged into this campaign, openly and secretly, on both 
sides in a degree that is profoundly hurtful to our democracy. 
I want to believe that this is happening against the wishes of 
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responsible leaders of the old parties and against the wishes of 
the responsible leadership of the churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant. 

Nevertheless I find everywhere the conviction that not 
only is the great activity of certain Protestant church bodies 
and leaders in supporting Mr. Hoover in defense of prohibition 
unwise in itself, but that it is a mask for religious partisanship. 
I am aware that this interpretation has been disciaimed, doubt- 
less sincerely, by many Protestants. Yet to persist in an atti- 
tude so generally misunderstood ought to raise serious ques- 
tion. 

I am sympathetic with the difficult position of churches 
and their leaders who at one and the same time want to support 
the principle of separation of church and state and yet recog- 
nize that politics and life are so knit together that the church 
can not deal with social ethics without touching political issues. 
I have no easy solution to offer to your problem. Most em- 
phatically I believe that the churches do well in providing a 
forum for a discussion of issues of social ethics. Mayor Walker’s 
impudent proposal to discriminate against churches which run 
forums or which discuss what he calls politics is worthy of his 
record and typical of Tammany’s dislike of certain types of 
publicity. There are arguments for the taxation of church 
property. There are no arguments for discrimination between 
churches. However, I do not write this letter to discuss this 
general issue but rather to do three things: 

1. To warn you that your support of the Republican Party 
on the prohibition issue, a support which many of your leaders 
give not personally but quasi-officially, is being widely and 
dangerously construed, or misconstrued, as a direct interference 
of church with state based, at least partially, on religious prej- 
udice. 


2. To urge that if in your opinion prohibition is a moral. 


issue on which the churches must speak—a question on which I 
shall not here pass judgment—they should take more pains than 
they have yet done to rebuke the unblushing hypocrisy and 
corruption of many of their political bed-fellows and should show 
more constructive zeal in making this “noble experiment”’ rest 
upon popular support rather than an army of spies. 

8. Finally, may I ask why prohibition is a great moral issue 
on which church leaders may quasi-officially give their support 
to a political party, while they keep silence on imperialism, 
armament, the coal tragedy, the power lobby and civil liberty? 
The Bible, if memory serves me, contains no Volstead Act, but 
it is fairly explicit on matters of the exploitation of the poor. I 
doubt if the prophets and apostles would feel as much at home 
with the Republican Party—or the Democratic either—as some 
of our modern churchmen. 


Norman Thomas. 
Ed * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of the Things We Escape 


It came to pass upon a morning that I rose from my Bed, 
and brushed what Teeth I have, and ate my Breakfast, and 
thanked God for the day, and I had seated myself at my Type- 
writer, when a friend called. And I was glad to see him. 

And he saluted me, and said, How is it with thee this Fine, 
Large Day? 

And I said, It is well, and I am thankful. 

And he said, I am glad of that. If thou dost not mind, 
tell me for what thou art thankful. 

And I said, I have it may be two hundred Bones, and there 
is no ache in any of them. I have two Eyes and can see out of 
them both. In this broad Land at.this very hour Ten Thousand 
of my fellow men, as good as I by Nature and some of them it 
may be better by Practise, are Changing Tires on Ford Cars, 
and I am saved from that by the Prevenient Mercies of Divine 
Sovereignty. Another Ten Thousand, and maybe a Few More, 
are condemned for their manifold sins to chase Golf-balls under 
an Hot Sun, and I am privileged to sit in the Shade and Meditate 
upon the Good and True and Beautiful. And if I can think up a 
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Parable, and fling it into the Open Maw of a Printing Press, it 
may be there are those who will read it. What more could I ask? 

And he said, Hast thou never a Bad Night? 

And I said, Very Seldom; and if I do, I try to Redeem it 
with a Good Day. 

And hesaid, Art thou always so cheerful in thine acceptance 
of what doth come to thee? 

And I said, I am not giving myself away. But even when 
I confess my sins I have a degree of thankfulness, knowing as I 
do mine own nature, that I have done no worse. 

And he said, I came to borrow thy Lawn-mower. 

And I said, Take it, and welcome, and bring it back Sharper 
than it now is. For it is so Dull I am glad to lend it, if perad- 
venture he who doth borrow it will Improve its Condition. 

And he said, It were a strange Lawn-mower that came back 
better than when it went away. 

But he did even as I said; so had I one more reason to be 
thankful and content. 


HENRY MURPHY AND A NEAR EAST CONFERENCE 


Thirty-seven persons from eleven chapters of the Near East 
League attended the recent conference held in Beirut, Syria. 
The members of the Near East League are young people who 
were formerly connected with Near East Relief orphanages. 
Having left the orphanages at the age of sixteen and gone to 
the various towns and villages in Syria where they could secure 
employment, these young people have found it very beneficial 
to have this organization of their own group in order that they 
may encourage and help when difficulties arise. 

Although trained to some trade in the orphanages, it is not 
easy for young people to find continuous employment in a land 
where competition is keen and work is not always to be found. 
The League Chapter forms a social center for the group and 
any new member arriving is at once made welcome. Henry 
Murphy, the American General Secretary, believes that the 
chapters have accomplished a good deal by encouraging team 
work in sports and games where boys and girls have learned to 
win honestly, to lose pleasantly, and to work for the group by 
giving thought to each other’s problems. 

The League Chapters have also given opportunity for co- 
operation, which is very essential in a land where people develop 
as individuals, but very frequently lack the team spirit. The 
League Chapters teach the young people to assume responsi- 
bility for themselves and also for others when necessary. It de- 
velops the service ideal and it trains them to be good leaders 
and good followers. 

In a letter commending the work of the Near East Relief, 
Dr. Mesfrobian of Syria writes, ‘‘Even if you stop the relief work, 
we beg heartily from you to continue this noble social service of 
the League at least for a quarter of a century, to bring out cosmos 
from chaos.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THINK STRAIGHT” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial in your issue of Oct. 6 you say: “If it is right 
for Mrs. Willebrandt to ask John Doe, Presbyterian, to vote 
against Governor Smith on the prohibition issue, it is right for 
her to ask the Presbyterian Synod or Assembly or a local Presby- 
terian church to vote against him.” 

No one has criticised Mrs. Willebrandt for asking a Metho- 
dist or Presbyterian or Baptist individual or organization to 
vote against Governor Smith on the prohibition issue, or on the 
tariff, or on the question whether we shall retain for all our 
people our water powers or give them for all time to private 
interests. Mrs. Willebrandt or any one else has a perfect right 
to speak on any issue she pleases and before any organizations 
that care to listen to her, and to ask them individually or col- 
lectively to vote for or against any candidate, though, as you say, 
“St would have been far better tactically” if she had stayed away 
from the churches. 

That is not the reason why Mrs. Willebrandt has been so 
justly condemned by all straight-thinking people. Why not 
reprint the paragraph which you no doubt have, and exactly 
as she uttered it? 

“There are 2,000 of you (Methodist ministers) and you have 
600,000 members in Ohio alone—enough to turn the election, 
and they have friends in other places. Write to them.” 

That is very a different thing—a very ugly thing. If Mrs. 
Willebrandt can call on the 600,000 Methodists in Ohio to “‘turn 
the election’ as Methodisis, then some one else can plead for an 
equal or larger number of Unitarians or Baptists or Presbyterians 
or Catholics or Jews—as such—to “‘turn the election’”’ on any 
issue that seems important to them. Then we shall have ‘“‘church 
against church’—quoting from Wilson in that sane letter of 
Lyman S. Holmes in your issue of Oct. 18, Then we shall have 
not separation of Church and State, but a repetition here in 
America of the conflict of the Middle Ages. 

This is one of the two big issues of this campaign in my 
judgment, and I am sorry to have to suggest that in the editorial 
referred to you are the one who did not “think straight.” I 
should not take my time or yours to do so if I did not feel that 
you are dangerously near approving a practise that threatens 
the very foundation on which our government is built. 

When men like Bishop Anderson of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Moderator Walker of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, and others in similar positions of influence are so blind 
as to permit themselves, in their official capacity, to throw their 
churches, as such, into the civil affairs of state, we are indeed in 
great danger as a democracy. And our churches are in great 
danger, too, for a large part of their straight thinking member- 
ship will not follow such leadership. When one of the intelligence 
of Frank Oliver Hall can write such a letter as his in to-day’s 
Leader—untrue, un-American and un-Christian—and sign him- 
self as of ““Tufts College,’’ we are surely and sorely in need of 
some straight thinking if we are to preserve our institutions and 
not “‘strike at the heart of America.’’ You have only to turn to 
the ‘“‘Debate on the Campaign,’ page 1307 to-day’s Leader, to 
see to what lengths unthinking but so-called Christian ministers 
have carried us toward a situation that may be deeply regretted 
and that straight thinking people who love our country genuinely 
deplore. 

Wm. B. Phelps. 

Oct. 18, 1928. 


If Mrs. Willebrandt, or any one else, were to appeal to 
Methodists to vote together ‘‘as Methodists’ to secure some 
end which would be to their advantage as Methodists but would 
not benefit Presbyterians or Catholics or Baptists or Unitarians, 
that would indeed be ‘‘a very ugly thing.’”’ To appeal to Meth- 
odists, or Congregationalists, or Universalists, to vote together 
as members of the Christian Church on a great moral issue which 


is of vital importance to every man, woman and child in the 
country, is something quite different. 

Many people seem to have the idea that church membership 
is a business or a profession in itself, that church members are 
that and nothing else, and are entirely set apart from the worid. 
But in fact church members are also merchants and mechanics 
and bankers and bookkeepers and doctors and lawyers and 
housewives and stenographers and clerks and laborers—and a 
great many other things. To appeal to their self-interest in any 
of these capacities is very common, and arouses no indignation. 
Members of labor unions are urged to vote for the candidate who 
favors the legislation they desire. Bankers and merchants and 
manufacturers are appealed to to support one man or oppose 
another because his views on the tariff or financial matters would 
help or hurt business. And so on. This is considered perfectly 
proper. But to appeal to these same people as church members 
to vote in support of a principle to which nearly all of the Chris- 
tian Churches in this country give emphatic endorsement every 
time they hold a convention, is ‘‘a very ugly thing!’ 

Mr. Phelps assumes that an appeal to religious bodies will 
be regarded as a command and implicitly obeyed, and he pic- 
tures churches arrayed against each other, each having responded 
to a different appeal. But a little farther on he answers his own 
argument. Condemning Bishop Anderson of the Methodist 
Church and Moderator Walker of the Presbyterian Church, for 
permitting themselves ‘‘to throw their churches, as such, into 
the civil affairs of state,’’ he goes on to say that “a large part of 
their straight-thinking membership will not follow such leader- 
ship.” 

The confusion of mind which prevents Mr. Phelps from 
thinking quite straight on this matter probably comes from an 
unconscious association of the fact that Mrs. Willebrandt is 
appealing to church members to vote against Governor Smith 
because of his attitude toward prohibition, with the fact that 
there are people who oppose him because of his religion. 

' A Member of the Staff. 


* * 


MR. OWEN YOUNG AND GOVERNOR SMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read much, with mixed feelings, upon the subject of 
intolerance, in the Leader, with particular respect to the present 
national campaign. Idealism is one thing, practicability another; 
the latter we have to live with, whatever our part in life may 
be. 

In the issue of the Leader dated Oct. 6, you quote Mr. Owen 
Young as stating that he supports Governor Smith for President 
because he is “‘liberal in the truest sense of the word . . . that 
it would be helpful to put the liberal party in power.’ 

Men and their life associations can not be separated by the 
mere sponsoring of some ideal, be it political, religious or other- 
wise. There is a vast difference between liberality and license 
in which ideals have no existence. 

Can we condone or accept the history, traditions, activities 
and ethics of Tammany as an exhibition of liberality “in the 
truest sense of the word,” or is it license utterly devoid of ideals? 
Has Governor Smith ever disavowed the principles of this or- 
ganization, or severed his association with it? He has not. 

In a speech at Oklahoma City recently, replying to the 
charge that he is a member of Tammany, Governor Smith stated 
at great length his accomplishments as Governor of New York; 
he did not deny the allegation, or make any direct statement 
or explanation of his association with Tammany. The real is- 
sues of the campaign, such as farm relief, tariff and many other 
subjects of importance to the nation, were dismissed with com- 
paratively few words. 

At St. Paul the subject of his address was ‘Leadership,’ 
his discourse largely criticism. It will no doubt be interesting 
to note the type of leadership he advocates. He laid great 
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stress upon talking to the people in a language they can under- 
stand. Here are a few of his remarks: ‘‘In other words give them 
the low down.” ‘‘Let them in on the ground floor.’”’ ‘‘What’s 
the matter with the Doctor (Dr. Work) doing a little Moran and 
Mack stuff?” “This is not a knitting party but a debate.” 
“Just feed ’em into the earth.’’ ‘‘There’s one for you, National 
Committee.” 

Quality in leadership is essential to good government and 
is of paramount importance to the nation. An individual aspir- 
ing to that leadership, who considers the language of the street 
of the East Side of New York as that of the people of the United 
States of America, is sadly out of place. The East Side of New 
York is a long way from Yonkers and points north, south, and 
west, and that territory is a foreign land to many East Siders. 

Mediocrity, limited vision, and localized viewpoint are not 
qualifications that develop the type of leadership required to rep- 
resent this nation before the world to-day, and are not repre- 
sentative of liberality ‘‘in the truest sense of the word.” 

In leadership lies success or failure of any project, and par- 
ticularly projects dealing with human welfare. It is quite pos- 
sible that the Russian experiment might have followed more 
humane methods with far different results under qualified lead- 
ership, instead of going down in history as Liberality gone mad. 

Regarding intolerance—who is intolerant? Who raises 
the issue? What is the subject of a great many speeches of the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President? Is it tolerance to 
teach that only one church exists, that all those outside that 
church are erring souls, to discountenance marriages solemnized 
by Protestant ministers? Tolerance, like charity, begins at 
home. The Catholic Church had the greatest opportunity of 
its career to exhibit tolerance within recent memory, when they 
were tendered overtures by the Anglican Church looking towards 
union of the two movements. They demanded that the Anglican 


Church return to the fold as wayward children returning home, 


and be absorbed after due penitence. The denial of the right 
of every man to stand equal before his God is far from a spirit 
of tolerance. What is the attitude of Catholic Republicans? 
Will the majority of them support their party candidate? Are 
they tolerant? 

The liberal faith is not based upon emotional hopes and 
fears, but upon intelligent religious thought. It attracts think- 
ing individuals from every walk of life. It requires the highest 
type of qualified and practical leadership to make it effective 
and to accomplish its mission. It is my humble opinion that if 
we live and teach the tenets of our faith in every day life intol- 
erance and politics can both be very well left to their own devices 
and will work out their destiny largely in proportion to the ex- 
tent that we stick to our last. 

Stanley D. Tilney. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WILLEBRANDT EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

1. If Mrs. Willebrandt is to be allowed to campaign among 
official conventions or assemblies of Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, etc., why, in order to be fair, should not Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, say, or some other speaker representing the opposite 
viewpoint, be heard in the same official convention or assembly? 
Why turn the church, as a church, over to one party or one 
candidate, willy-nilly, without so much as hearing the other? 

2. Mrs. Willebrandt is, as Assistant Attorney General, an 
officer of the judicial department of the United States Govern- 
ment—the Department of Justice—which by all good precedent 
is forbidden to participate in partisan political propaganda. 
Political crusading for any person or party is therefore (while 
she remains in the Department of Justice) wholly without her 
sphere, and is wholly reprehensible conduct on her part. 

3. Suppose a Catholic Assistant Attorney General or Justice 
of the Supreme Court were to appear, as such, before an assembly 
of Catholics and say: ‘‘Here are 5,000,000 Catholics who can 
turn the election to a candidate of our church. Each of you 


has friends. Write them, and try to persuade all of them to 
vote for a Catholic candidate for the Presidency, or for a candi- 
date who has not tacitly assisted in looting the government of 
valuable oil and waterpower privileges.’”’ What would the edi- 
tor of the Leader say to such action on the part of such a 
Catholic? 

This is not an article, merely a quiet personal tilt as between 
friends. It may set you thinking along a new channel. 

Walter G. Coates. 


1. Yes. Any church convention would show good judg- 
ment in having both sides presented. 

2. No. All Cabinet chiefs may take part-in campaigns. 

3. The editor thinks such a Catholic Assistant Attorney 
General should be dismissed, and such a Justice impeached. 

Mrs. Willebrandt is attacking Smith on prohibition, not 
on his church connection. 

The Editor.’ 


* * 


THE OTHER SIDE AT NEW BEDFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the letter in a recent number of the Leader 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Glendower Evans concerning the condi- 
tions in New Bedford resulting from the strike, I decided to send 
a few clippings from a recent issue of the Morning Mercury— 
which possibly you may or may not have seen. The situation 
was deplorable. Every one was more or less affected by the 
strike. That there was many hungry one can not believe. The 
theaters were filled day after day and other places of amusement 
were well patronized. I think the enclosed clippings will show 
the temper of the strike leaders better than I can tell you. We 
have all sympathized with the strikers, but not with their ad- 
visers or their methods. 

(Mrs.) Celestine Gordon. 


The newspaper clippings deal with the following matters: 
“The ministers of New Bedford urge workers to accept the pro- 
posed 5 per cent wage cut offered by the manufacturers.” ‘The 
arrest of pickets.’’ ‘‘Arguments of the textile workers’ union 
against accepting the compromise.’’ Circulars distributed to 
school children calling for a children’s mass meeting. ‘‘Hard- 
ships on stockholders, shares in various mills having dropped 
from 50 to 150 points,” and “the fact that workers left alone by 
the organizers are favorable to compromise.” 

The Editor. 


* * 


BACKS UP MR. SPENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am moved to do three things: 

1. To commend you for securing the article which appeared 
in the Oct. 6 issue of the Leader, entitled, ‘‘A Modernist’s Criticism 
of Modernism,’ written by William Henry Spence. To me it 
appears to be a clear, forceful, and true utterance regarding all 
too much of so-called Modernism. The plight of many of our 
liberal churches affirms the truth that “Liberalism has chilled 
their religious enthusiasm and caused their people to abandon 
the house of prayer.” 

2. I want through the columns of the Leader to thank the 
author of the article for timely words fittingly spoken. 

8. I want to raise the question: Has not the time come when 
our higher institutions of learning should insist that those who 
are chosen to instruct the young shall have some religious faith? 

This is not to say that they shall be members of some church. 
It is rather to say that they shall have some religious experience, 
be reverent in their attitude and teachings, have some sense of 
spiritual realities, and a deep appreciation of eternal values. 

It is unfortunate that so often our boys and girls go to 
college and there under the influence of their teachers lose their 
faith and take from college the idea that “‘religion is superstition, 
no longer believed in by enlightened minds.”’ 

Clarence Guy Robbins. 

Lawrence, Mass, 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE BRICKS ARE FLYING 


Monday, Sept. 17, 1928, will be a memorable day in the 
calendar of the National Memorial Church in Washington, for 
on that day the contractor began wrecking the old dwelling 
houses on the building site at 16th and S Streets. The sound of 
the falling of bricks and the wrenching of timbers is sweet music 
in the ears of our Washington people. 

Soon a steam shovel will go at the work of excavation, and 
during these golden weeks of a Washington autumn the walls of 
the new church will take visible shape. The loyal churches and 
individuals who have contributed to the enterprise and the faith- 
ful Universalists in Washington who are eager to inhabit the 
church as the spiritual trustees of the denomination, can feel 
that the corner has been turned. A long road is yet to be traveled 
but it leads toward home. 

While the amount raised and pledged has warranted the 
letting of the initial general contract, the campaign has not 
ended. Another $100,000 must be secured between now and the 
assembling of the General Convention in Washington in October, 
1929. 

We want every Universalist church to be represented in the 
list of contributors to be enshrined in the Book of Memory, not 
simply for the money value of their gifts but that the church may 
be truly national in its representative significance. And we are 
sure that there are individuals, not yet contributors, who will 
feel it a privilege to be numbered among the donors now that the 
building is actually assured and under way. 

While the entire structure of church and parish house may 
not be finished in all details when the General Convention meets 
next October, it is our hope that the place of worship may be 
ready for occupancy and that some ceremony of acceptance, 
if not of final dedication, can be a feature of the Convention 
session. The securing of sufficient additional cash and pledges 
to complete the building fund is our goal. “On to Washington!”’ 


* * 
THE ATTWOOD GIRLS’ CLUB 
Many kinds of organizations are represented among the 
contributors to the National Memorial Church. Recently a 


group of young ladies decided that they wanted to honor a former 
minister and his wife by giving a memorial in the National Me- 


morial Church. The result of their interest and effort was to. 


secure contributions sufficient to provide the communion set. 

The following story of the work of this club came in re- 
sponse to arequest. It may be that the action of this club will be 
suggestive to other similar organizations. 

“The Attwood Girls’ Club of the Second Universalist 
Church, South Weymouth, Mass., was organized in January, 
1927, for the primary purpose of supplying flowers for the pulpit. 
Since that time there has been no Sunday without flowers which 
have been sent out after the service to shut-ins, sick and elderly 
people. Often during the week glasses of jelly, baskets of fruit, 
and scrap-books and games for the children have found their 
way into homes where there was sickness. Birthday cakes have 
been sent to aged people, one requiring nearly one hundred 
candles. Last Thanksgiving a box of groceries and goodies 
was collected for an elderly lady living alone. 

“Besides work of this kind the girls have contributed for two 
years to the Fresh Air Work at the Clara Barton Home, to the 
Doolittle Home at Foxboro, to the Red Cross for. Mississippi 
flood sufferers and for the recent relief work in Florida. 

Just at present the club is raising money for a communion 
set to be given the Washington Memorial Church asa tribute to 
the Rev. and Mrs. L. W. Attwood, for whom it is named. This 
gift is being made at the suggestion of a friend of another church 
who himself has contributed a substantial amount toward it. 

“Miss Bessie Sargent is the president of this organization, 
and Mrs. H. A. Parkhurst and Mrs. Perey D. Sargent respect- 
ively Mater and Alter-Mater.”’ 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 

1245-1246. Mrs. H. G. Atwater, River Forest, Illinois. 


1247. Mrs. W. M. Conine, Camp Hill, Alabama. 
William M. Conine. 


1248. Mrs. G. E. Cunningham, Long Beach, Calif. 
Rev. George Edwin Cunningham. 

1249. Mrs. G. E. Cunningham, Long Beach, Calif. 
Raymond Burnett Cunningham. 

1250. Raymond Van Tassel, Oakland, Calif. 
Wenona Belle Van Tassel. 

1251-1252. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Snyder, Detroit, Mich. 
Howard C. Snyder. 

1253. Frederick C. Schwanberg, Wausau, Wis. 
Rev. W. J. Taylor. 

1254. Emma A. Sampson, Providence, R. I. 
Ella H. Sawyer. 

1255. Round Pond Universalist Church, Maine. 

1256. Mrs. T. Howard Barnes, Yonkers, New York. 
T. Howard Barnes. 

1257. Universalist Sunday School, Hornell, New York. 

1258-1262. Frederic W. Southworth, Washington, D. C 


Mrs. Hannah V. Eaton, Stoughton, Mass. 
1268.. H. E. Jackson, Middleville, New York. 
1264. T. W. Clark, Orono, Maine. 
1265. Edwin L. Sliter, Dolgeville, New York. 
Laura Faville Sliter. 
1266. Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Faville, Dolgeville, New York 
1267. Mrs. Leonora Atkins, Stratford, New York. 
Morris C. Atkins. 
1268. Universalist Church School, Dolgeville, New York. 
1269. Clara Barton Guild, Dolgeville, New York. 
1270. C.H. Correll, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Emma K. Rudolph. 
1271. Mrs. Mabel H. Burroughs and Mrs. Gertrude J. Mak- 
echnie, West Somerville, Mass. 
Hannah M. Janes. 
1272. West Somerville, Massachusetts, Mission Circle. 
1273. Persis E. Adams, Canton Point, Maine. 
Charlena R. Adams. 
1274. H.E. Brooks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Charles Fluhrer, D. D. 
1275. H.E. Brooks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. W. H. Dearborn. 
1276. Mrs. Irene D. Budlong, Auburn, R. I. 
George Ricard Conner. 
1277. Mrs. Irene D. Budlong, Auburn, R. I. 
_ Cordelia Louisa Conner. 
1278. Universalist Social Circle, First Universalist Church,. 
Junction City, Kansas. 
Father and Mother Barnes. 
Ladies’ Society of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, 
Mass. 
1289. Table Grove Universalist Church, Table Grove, Illinois. 
Prudence E. Berry. 
1290. Clara H. Billings, Albion, New York. 
1291. Mary Billings, Albion, New York. 
1292. Flower Mission, Universalist Church of the Restoration,. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
1293. Rockwell Sunday School, Georgia. 
1294. Mr. and Mrs. Roy Page, Chicago, Illinois. 
Linnie Daniel Reno. 


(List to be continued.) 
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It is one thing merely to believe in a reality beyond the senses, and another to have experience of it also; it is one thing 
to have ideas of “‘the holy’’ and another to become consciously aware of it.—Rudolf Otio. 


What Can We Still Believe? 
The Certainty of God. By J. G. Gilkey. 

(Maemillan. $1.75.) 

This is the third of a series of books by 
the minister of the South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass., the other two 
being ‘Secrets of Effective Living’”’ and 
“A Faith for the New Generation.” To 
quote the words on the jacket, ‘‘They were 
not written to satisfy experts in theology 
but to help ordinary men and women to 
answer for themselves questions which 
arise repeatedly in every-day life.’ True 
to this aim Dr. Gilkey does not try to 
demonstrate by inescapable syllogisms 
the existence of God. I should rather say 
that he attempts to persuade gently those 
who really want to believe there is still 
something left of the wreck of the old 
Christian faith. 

Dr. Gilkey knows most of the objections 
raised by the modern mind to faith in a 
personally controlled universe, 
states many of them with startling frank- 
ness and force; indeed the objection often 
carries with it a conciseness of expression 
that the later explanation lacks. If I were 
to criticise this work it would be to say 
that to put the case for atheism so strongly 
merits an equally strong refutation. Per- 
haps my mind is being somewhat preju- 
diced at the moment due to my being im- 
mersed deeply in the daily study of 
the religious philosophy of Canon Streeter. 
Mechanical materialism, scientific ‘deter- 
minism, and all the modern fallacies of 
thought flowing therefrom receive such a 
thorough beating at the hands of Streeter 
that Gilkey’s treatment seems to take too 
seriously objections that are really due 
in many cases to exaggeration, or even to 
downright ignorance. To take the general 
attitude implied in the query, ‘‘How much 
can we still believe?’ is almost defeatist 
from the start. The burden of proof is 
not on religionists accepting a personal 
God but on the pseudo-philosophers and 
scientists who have the insolence to assert 
without proof the existence of a self- 
starting, self-operating, self-guiding ma- 
chine called the universe, which at the same 
time produces beings who can write plays 
like Hamlet, paint pictures like the Mona 
Lisa, and compose operas like the Nibel- 
ungen Ring. The theologian alone is 
justified in being insolent, intellectually 
speaking, and he alone is prevented from 
it by the principles of his theology if he 
lives up to it. Dr. Gilkey is too gentle 
with unbelief and almost leaves the im- 
pression that he himself does not feel the 
impregnable position of religion. 

' Yet it is certain that church people 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


and he’ 


will find much that is comforting and in- 
spiring in this little book, especially in the 
stories of what religion has meant in the 
lives of those who have tried it. And it is 
for such that Dr. Gilkey has written and 
not for the unfortunate youth brought up 
to accept as infallible the latest emana- 
tions from professorial chairs and scientific 
laboratories. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
* * 
Why Catholics Believe 
Newman on the Psychology of Faith. By 

Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. (Mac- 

millan. $2.75.) 

For the student of theology, eager to 
know the grounds upon which a common 
Catholic (not an educated priest but just 
one of the great majority for whom re- 
ligion must be intelligible if it is to be 
deemed worthy of the name) bases his 
faith, here is the answer of John Henry 
Newman reduced to good order by a priest 
of the Society of Mary. Nor will the 
seeker be entirely unrewarded for this 
venture into strange pastures. For the 
realm of Catholicism is indeed a foreign 
land to the average non-Catholic. The 
very language of Catholic thought is 
alien to the ears of the modern. 

The Catholic definition of faith is quite 
different from the non-Catholic. Faith is 
“when we accept a thing upon the word 
of another who knows.’’ Reason gives us 
direct knowledge while faith gives us in- 
direct knowledge, according to Newman. 
Divine faith as distinguished from human 
is ‘‘an assent of the mind to God’s word.” 
“Tt is assenting to a doctrine as true which 
we do not see, which we can not prove, 
because God says it is true, who can not 
lie.” 

Nor did Newman shrink from scoring 
the usual non-Catholic idea of faith as 
trust, which Newman says should properly 
be called hope. Non-Catholics have faith 
that God is, that He is good, and that His 
creation is intended for great and high 
purpose. Catholics believe in a revela- 
tion setting forth man’s destiny and how 
he is to attain it. Thus faith in the 
Catholic sense is a way of attaining knowl- 
edge and is accordingly a complement of 
pure reason. 

The Catholic, accepting the truth of the 
Gospel record, comes to believe that the 
doctrines ascribed to Christ by the evan- 
gelists are credible. In other words, on 
the testimony of another the Catholic 
decides the credibility of Christ’s teach- 
ings. But divine faith really emerges 
when, having decided that the evidence 
shows that Christ is God, the Catholic 
now makes the supreme act of saying, 


“T believe, because Thou, God, who canst 
neither deceive nor be deceived, hast re- 
vealed it.’’ 

To the making of this response of faith 
two conditions are requisite. One is that 
the grace of God shouid predispose the 
soul to accept. But grace is not obliga- 
tory. One may resist grace. The second 
prerequisite is the proper moral frame of 
mind. One gets this frame of mind from 
listening to the voice of conscience. At 
first glimpse it might seem that faith in 
the Catholic sense is not a moral act at 
ali but a mere assent to what has been 
proved. But closer examination reveals 
the fallacy of this. Says Newman: “It 
is commonly and truly said, that faith is 
a test of a man’s heart.’”? Thus Newman 
attacks Paley for insisting that no one 
ought to believe unless presented with 
what practically amounts to a demon- 
stration. No ordinary man can have time 
to go through the evidences of religion, 
much less understand them, therefore 
religious assent does not need to be based 
on each individual’s study and complete 
conviction of demonstration. It takes 
very little exterior evidence for a man to 
reach conviction; if he has obeyed his 
conscience, which already predisposes 
him to believe, a small amount of exterior 
evidence will give him enough to make the 
act of faith. Thus miracles may help, or 
the lives of the saints, or the history of 
the church. 

Any liberal interested enough to work 
his way through this book will find criti- 
cisms coming to mind. And it will be 
well for him to make his own, for some of 
the Catholic positions are truly intriguing 
by their clarity and cogency, particularly 
the argument from conscience. 

Liberals may see an application to them- 
selves in such sentences as these: “‘Many 
a man will live and die upon a dogma; no 
man will be a martyr for a conclusion.” 
“No one, I say, will die for his own calcu- 
lations: he dies for realities.’”’ ‘“‘Life is 
not long enough for a religion of infer- 
ences; we shall never have done beginning, 
if we determine to begin with proof.” 
“Resolve to believe nothing, and you must 
prove your proofs and analyze your ele- 
ments, sinking farther and farther, and 
finding in the lowest depths a lower deep, 
till you come to the broad bosom of 
scepticism.” ‘No religion has yet been a 
religion of physics or of philosophy. It 
has ever been synonymous with reve.a- 
tion. It has never been a deduction from 
what we know; it has ever been an asser- 
tion of what we believe. It has never 
lived in a conclusion; it has ever been a 
message, a history, or a vision.’ 

My conscience is a Catholic conscience. 
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It disposes me to believe in a good God 
and to look for a revelation of His will 
for men somewhere. And there was a 
time when the evidences that Jesus was 
God Himself come to give this revelation 
satisfied my mind. And then I met the 
Higher Critics. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Four Little Books about Jesus 
Christ in Shakespeare. By George W. 

Morrison, M.A.,D.D. (Doran. $2.00.) 
The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. By George 

Wright Buckley. Eilis Publishing Co. 

(Battle Creek, Mich. ) 

The Parables of Jesus. By Elbert Russell. 
(The John C. Winston Co. $1.00.) 
Our Ultimate Authority. By M. William 

Greenwood, Ph. D. (American Tract 

Society. $1.25.) 

It is all too easy in these days to ap- 
proach religious topics from the stand- 
point of criticism and analysis and to stop 
somewhere short of that appreciation 
which should be our final aim. Here are 
four little books which will help many 
people to reach this final goal. 

“Christ in Shakespeare” is a transcript 
of ten addresses that were given by the 
minister of Wellington Church in Glasgow 
on Sundays after the evening service. 
Scotch ministers work hard After facing 
great congregations that still assemble in 
many of these Scotch churches twice on 
Sunday, here is a man who has energy left 
to hold the attention of a large audience 
at a third meeting. He has made Shakes- 
peare’s works a part of his mental furni- 
ture, and in these addresses uses them as 
the source of homiletic material in much 
the same fashion as the Bible is used in 
the ordinary sermon. The addresses deal 
with such topics as ““The Reality of Provi- 
dence,”’ ‘““The Concern of God,” ‘““The Na- 
ture of Man,” “The Peril of Delay.” It 
is the moral and spiritual elements in the 
plays that are the ‘‘Christ in Shakespeare.” 
The book is filled with the author’s own 
keen observation of life and character 
and his wholesome moral optimism. 

“Wit and Wisdom of Jesus” is a re- 
print of Buckley’s book first issued in 
1901. Itis afresh and interesting study of 
the sayings of Jesus, illuminated with the 
author’s own kindly, humorous, but 
realistic outlook on life, by apt quotations 
and by a penetrating imagination. The 
author’s fondness for Emerson and his 
intimate understanding of him appear 
on almost every page, so that it is no sur- 
prise to find a short stimulating essay of 
some thirty pages on ‘“‘Carlyle and Emer- 
son, a Contrast,’ bound up with the 
longer work. 

Elbert Russell’s study book on the 
“Parables of Jesus’’ appears here in its 
fourth edition, and a new revision. It 
has been used now for almost a generation 
in study classes in churches and in Chris- 
tian associations. Professor Russell em- 


phasizes the importance of the parables. 
They represent, he thinks, the teaching of 
Jesus in a form that was not so likely to 
be given an apocalyptic turn in trans- 
mission. Especially useful is the chapter 
on the method of interpretation. Each 
parable is studied under definite headings, 
the story, the context and the ceniral 
Point, and then the group of parables is 
estimated as a whole. 

Dr. Greenwood’s book is a reprint of 
the sayings of Jesus as they are reported 
in the four gospels. There is no attempt 
at a harmony. The sayings of the Gospel 
of Mark are given first, and then follow 
the additional sayings of the gospel of 
Saint Matthew, next the saymgs found 
only in Saint Luke and the last group of 
teachings peculiar to the Fourth gospel. 
The text follows the King James version 
closely, with only occasional adaptations 
and paraphrases, serving to make the 
meaning clear to those acquainted only 
with our current idiom. There is an ex- 
cellent index that increases the usefulness 
of the volume. There is a brief introduc 
tion in which Dr. Greenwood states his 
own point of view. He is a follower of 
Middleton Murry. To him, Jesus is the 
man of genius. Genius is always a mys- 
terious thing and the genius of Jesus is 
no exception. Jesus’ answers to questions 
are, he thinks, of such import that no 
room is left for later discussion. The in- 
troduction ends with a polemie against 
the substitution of any institution for 
ecclesiasticism and especially against the 
Roman Church. The needful thing is 
“spiritual naturalization,” the birth from 
above of which Jesus speaks in his inter- 
view with Nicodemus. 

Thomas H. Billings. 

Salem, Mass. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Coniinued from page 1346) 
privileges of citizenship, he must act as a 
citizen according to the laws of the govern- 
ment which he accepts. Third, as a Chris- 
tian, 2 man must respect the moral re- 
sponsibility and the liberty of conscience 
of others. Fourth, he must expect and 
exact the same attitude from others. 
What a man claims for himself he must 
accord to others, and what a man accords 
to others he has a ight to demand for 
himself. Because a man says he can not 
vote for a Roman Catholic, I do not say 
his stand on this subject necessarily implies 
prejudice. I personally have no religious 
prejudices when it comes to practical 
matters of voting. -In Canada I was an 
independent in politics, and voted for 
Laurier, and would support such a man 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
I do not regard another man who differs 
from me in this as intolerant. There are 
intelligent men in our midst who know the 
ideal of temporal power the Church of 
Rome has held, and the practical relations 
of the Catholic Church to civil liberties 


and rights, and they say, ‘I don’t believe 
in elevating a Roman Catholic to the 
Presidency until these issues are settled.” 
I think such a man has a great deal with 
which to defend that position, and I don’t 
eall that man prejudiced and intolerant 
because he takes that view. He might 
take the same attitude toward a Quaker 
on the ground that a Quaker in regard to 
the state is an anarchist, and if he is 2 
conscientious Quaker he can not be com- 
mander of the army and navy of the 
United States.” 

Those present were: Rev. John D. Brush, 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Dr. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Rev. Luther W. 
Attwood, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, Rev. H. 
Elmer Peters, Rev. Alfred S. Cole, Rev. 
A. J. Torsleff, Rev. and Mrs. Edward M. 
Barney, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, Rey. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Rev. B. F. McIntire, Dr. 
W. H. Morrison, Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, 
Dr. George W. Penniman, Mr. Alvar W. 
Polk, Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe, Rev. A. J. Cardall, Rev. Isaac 
Rev. E. V. Stevens, Mr. T. B. Paime, Rev. 
William Couden of Providence, Rev. 
Harry L. Thornton, Mrs. Frank N. Cham- 
berlain, Dr. Coons, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Dr. 
Harold Marshall, Mrs. Stella Marek Cush- 
ing, Miss Linda W. MacDonald. 

The hosts for the Immecheon were Dr. 
Marshall and Dr. van Schaick. 
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DR. ROBLIN IN BOSTON 

Dr. Stephen Herbert Roblin preached 
an unusually impressive and eloguent ser- 
mon on Sunday, Oct. 21, at the Church of 
the Redemption, taking as his subject 
“An Amazing Experience,” a discussion 
of the Day of Pentecost. The Redemption 
choir and organist furnished music of the 
kind one hears only once or twice in a life- 
time, apparently doing their best for one 
of the two last services of the man who 
has ministered to the church for almost 
thirty-eight years. There was a large 
congregation present to greet Dr. and Mrs. 
Roblin. 

Dr. Roblin, who has been lame, has 
recovered completely. His summer at 
Picton, Canada, has done him a great deal 
of good. 

Dr. Roblin will return to Canada im- 
mediately after his second service, Oct. 27, 
to close up business matters there. Mrs. 
Roblin will stay in Boston as long as neces- 
sary to break up the home here. No an- 
nouncement can be made about future 
plans of Dr. and Mrs. Roblin and their 
daughter except what may be inferred from 
Dr. Roblin’s emphatic remark that if he 
stayed in Boston even with the best in- 
tentions his presence would not be a help 
but a hindrance to his successor, and his 
further remark that he would go a long 
Way and make many a change in his own 
plans for the sake of making the new era 
in the church a success. 
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QUINCY PUBLIC MEETING 


The meeting at Quincy, Oct. 18, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts, is now a thing 
of the past, but the memory of the splendid 
spirit, the good fellowship, the program 
filled with good and lasting messages, will 
remain long in all of our minds. 

The women of the Quincy parish gave 
a cordial greeting and a splendid luncheon. 

Every one listed on the printed program 
appeared and carried out the part as- 
signed to the letter and to the minute. 

A large number of guests were present, 
some of them making up parts of the 
program. They came from Maine, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, 
Illinois, Washington, D. C., and Florida, 
in addition to a large delegation from our 
Massachusetts Mission Circles. 

Messages from the Southland by Mrs. 
MceGlaufiin, from Japan by Mrs. Corlett, 
the Clara Barton Birthplace by Mrs. 
Hunt, and the inspiring words of the na- 
tional president, Mrs. Vallentyne, will be 
remembered by all who were fortunate 
enough to be present and hear. 

Mrs. Richards was especially interest- 
ing in her presentation of the great Inness 
paintings in the Tarpon Springs church, 
Florida. All gained a new value of the 
much talked of paintings in our little 
church there. 

The demonstrations which have been so 
helpful during past sessions were splendid 
and show what can be done with just a 
little preliminary training and planning. 

It would be a real joy to dwell upon the 
other parts of the program so well done 
by “our own folks,’’ but the important 
message to you who read is to attend the 
Public Meetings that are held from time 
to time in Massachusetts. They are so 
absolutely worth while. 

The next meeting will be held in Med- 
ford, Dec. 138. This date should be saved 
and plans made right now to attend. 

= = 
MISSIONARY METHODS FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME 


This is the title of a very helpful book, 
by Katharine Scherer Cronk, whose work 
in this field has been invaluable. The 
first chapter, ‘““The Lilliputian Heresy,” 
makes one wonder if after all we do not 
find ourselves very often talking and 
thinking in Lilliputian terms. For in- 
stance she says: ““We have haloed things 
of Lilliputian dimensions, and have petted 
the idea that gifts and service which would 
seem niggardly in any other realm be- 
come most magnanimous if they are given 
for missions. We have cornered the term 
‘little’ for missionary usage. Our form of 
invitation has become, ‘We want you to 
join us in a little missionary meeting.’ 
We ask ‘a little gift,’ and for a little 


service. We invite speakers to make 
‘a little talk,’’ and we even suggest that 
“we will now be led in a little prayer.’ ”’ 

The chapter on ‘‘Prayer as a Method of 
Work’’ has been found of so much value 
that it either is to be or has been published 
in leaflet form. 

The entire book is rich with practical 
ideas in planning programs and helping 
all along the way. 

* * 


A LETTER FROM FRIENDLY HOUSE 


Dear Friends: 

These frosty mornings in the mountains 
make little bare feet wish for shoes. Per- 
haps there are some standing idle in your 
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closets which you’d like to send to our 
valley. Big ones, little ones, middle-sized 
ones—all will be welcome, likewise heavy 
coats, sweaters and caps. 

Our new consolidated school, just below 
us, is growing. There will be great re- 
joicing when we enter it about Christmas 
time. ‘ 

Sincerely, 
Ruth G. Downing. 

I have already looked in my closet and 
find three pairs of shoes which are going 
to Friendly House. Of-course they won’t 
fit “little’’ bare feet, and probably they 
will be classified in the group of “‘big ones,” 
but they'll surely fit some one. Look in 
your closet to-night and send your package 
by parcel post to our friends in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. 

A.G.E. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


LIVING UP TO THE HEADLINES 


Reading the columns of a newspaper a 
few days ago to see if anything unusual 
was being done by the various groups of 
young people whose activities were re- 
ported on the page, I was attracted by the 
headlines of a particular article. It was 
the report of an address given by Coach 
Yost of Michigan to a group of college 
students. “Here is a basis for a discus- 
sion of young people,’’ I thought, and 
eagerly read the article. But if Coach 
Yost said anything, the reporter neglected 
to pay attention to it, and the article had 
nothing of value in it outside of the head- 
lines, which were of no value without 
further support from the article. 

How many times we are all led astray 
by such circumstances as these! An in- 
teresting title to a book, which proves to 
deal with an entirely different question; 
a sermon topic announced, which does not 
go to the root of the problem under con- 
sideration; a piece of work planned, and 
we think, “I will want to have a part in 
that since it is so worth while,’ but the 
plans when worked out do not come up to 
our expectations. Almost every day we 
meet with instances where the “article 
does not measure up to the headlines” 
which have been given to it. . 

And that leads to a question which I 
should like to raise, but which I shall not 
attempt to answer, for if one knows the 
answer to a question there is little purpose 
in interrogating the general public, or any 
part of it. Do the young people of our 
church live up to the “headlines,” shall 
we call them, which they set for them- 
selves? 

Any convention spends a good share, 
in many cases a disproportionately large 
share, of its time in considering the report 
of the Committee on Official Business and 
Recommendations. Often there follow 
long hours of dispute and argument, some- 


times to the point, more often prejudiced 
and narrow-minded, and at times not even 
touching the questions which are really 
up for consideration. At length, however, 
the report is accepted with various changes, 
and the organization has its standards for 
the year. Now my question is this: After 
these standards have been evolved do 
our young people live up to them? It 
is easy enough to vote to “make every 
effort to have a large number of Unions 
represented at the various institutes,’’ 
or “to support the Christian Leader in 
whatever way the management may 
suggest,” or ‘‘that each local Union adopt 
a sound financial system,’’ or any of the 
other things which were voted at the last 
Young People’s Christian Union Conven- 
tion. But when it comes to actually doing 
the things, are the Unions which voted 
them doing their share in making real 
the plans which have been projected? 

We read reports of the things that are 
being done by various local Unions. 
When the Unions see those reports in a& 
tual black and white can they proudly say, 
“We did even more than that,’”’ or will 
their actual accomplishment fail to measure 
up to the report which has been given? 
It is something which our Unions would 
do well to consider carefully when plans 
for the year are made. If we say, “This 
will be a successful and worth while year,”’ 
is it really true, or are our plans such that 
they will not work out in accordance with 
their worded foundation? 

- If as Unions, and it is equally true of 
the individuals who constitute the Unions, 
we would only learn to measure up to the 
standard which is really the full realization 
of our capabilities, would not the results 
be truly worthy of the effort? 

“From compromise and things half-done, 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when, at last, the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights : 


The General Sundzy School Association cf the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
27-Nov. 3. Headquarters. 


Oct. 27-Noyv. 3. Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Huntley: 
Oct. 27-Nov. 3. Framingham, Mass. 
Headquarters. 


= = 
WON'T YOU PLEASE? 

Won't you please add “Sunday school 
scholars” to the list of phrases which you 
are going to drop? What is a “scholar?” 
“*A person of eminent mental attainments,” 
the dictionary says. How many of these 
does your Sunday school include? Then, 
while we are trying to educate and develop 
a generation that can really qualify along 
biblical lines, why not use the more ac 
curate word pupil? 

This motion, made by Miss Gertrude 
Hartley, is seconded by Mrs. Stanley 
Manning. 


= = 


FIELD WORK IN MAINE 


From Boston to Caribou and back 
again stretched the miles of the most re- 
cent feld trip to Maine. Caribou is two 
hundred miles north of Bangor, and Ban- 
gor, aS one person remarked, is “‘at the 
end of the country.” But the remarkable 
part, and the most enlightening part, is 
the feeling, after one has arrived, that one 
is still at the center of things. 

Caribou was settled by Universalist 
people, Caribou has a strong church com- 
posed of leading people of the community, 
but best of all Caribou has a strong church 
school, and a minister and a minister’s 
wife who are interested in that church 
school and in religious education. There 
is Interest in the educational and religious 
work—plans are being made for an active 
season, despite the depression caused by 
farm conditions ef the community (for 
Cc aribou, in the heart of Aroostook Coun- 
ty, is a center of the potato farming dis- 
trict and its prosperity determined by it). 
Speaking at the church service, a con- 
ference with the workers, a story and 
game hour for the children, all must be 
added to the pleasant hours spent at the 
parsonage to tell the tale of an interesting 
visit. 

Oakfield too, is in Aroostook County, 
but farther south. Oakfield has a most 
loyal church school superintendent, teach- 


ers who are interested, and, best of all, a° 


splendid group of children and young people 
needing leadership and teaching. To the 
afternoon conference, or afterwards, eame 
another feature—a church school “‘social’’ 
where young and old met, played games, 
sang songs, and enjoyed the evening to- 
gether. 

At Dexter, Ruth Owens Pullman, 
minister’s wife and capable superintendent 
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of the church school, had planned a busy 
evening. A Get-Together supper for the 
teachers, followed by discussion of chil- 
dren’s division work, came frst, with ali 
meeting at the parsonage; a marathon to 
the church followed, where we joined a 
larger group for a parent-teacher meeting. 

Bangor came next—and here agein a 
parent-teacher meeting. It was an ex- 
periment, ‘this gathering together of the 
two groups; it was an interesting group 
to meet. Increasingly our churches are 
realizing that the home must be enlisted 
to support the educational program of the 
church school. 

At Pittsfield the new year’s work is be- 
ginning with enthusiasm and interest. 
A splendid group of young teachers met 
for a Beginners’ and Primary Department 
Conference. With an active, interested 
superintendent, and a minister’s family 
solidly behind the educational work of the 
church, great things are being planned— 
and will be accomplished. To the Pitts- 
field trip should be added a brief visit 
to the superintendent of the community 
school at Canaan. 

The Bath Sunday schoo! was visited on 
Sunday. The field worker was given the 
privilege of talking as much as she chose 
to the entire school! Here, too, the pas- 
tor is active in the church school—su- 
perintendent, teacher, and perhaps with 
other offices. 

Attendance at the anniversary session 
oi the Maine Convention came next. That 
the church school workers are interested 
particularly in better curriculum material 
was constantly evidenced by the attention 
paid to the curriculum exhibit of the 
General Sunday School Association, and 
the questions asked. 

From the Maine Convention to Gar- 
diner, where the president of the Maine 
Sunday School Association is the pastor, 
and where one of the most active and 


efficient of schools is held. The opening 
workers’ meeting of the year was attended 
—this, a banquet at the hotel, followed 
by the first business meeting. Interest, 
wise planning and good methods were in 
evidence. 

From Gardiner to Portland—the center 
of Universalism in Maine. An evening 
workers’ conference at the Church of the 
Messiah, a fine get-together supper and 
conference at All Souls Church the fol- 
lowing evening, and then for Saturday 
afternoon and evening a delightful picnic 
outing and meeting with the teachers of 
the Congress Square group completed a 
busy week’s program. 

To Waterville for Sunday—thus went 
the trail. Inasmuch as the train was an 
hour late, and the field worker missed the 
Sunday school session, arriving only to 
take charge of the church service, not 
much can be said. Waterville has a group 
of faithful, devoted workers, who are 
“carrying on” despite discouragements, 
and will continue to do so. 

The Maine church schools, from Cari- 
bou to Portland, are alert, progressive, 
and forward-looking. This should prove, 
for all of them, a year of increased in- 


terest and achievement. 
= x 


OUR ALL SOULS DAY OFFERING 


We are hoping that on Nov. 4 every 
church school will use the service for that 
date provided in the superintendent’s 
note-book or make a better one. 

Place before the school some picture or 
decoration suggestive of Japan. Provide 
a Japanese basket or dish for the receiy- 
ing of the offering. Receive the offering 
with dignity and follow it with prayer. 
Emphasize the ideal of every pupil giving, 
and make some plan for securing the gifts 
of absentees. 

Remit your offering prompily to Head- 
guarters. It is not working for Japan while 
it stays in your treasury. After you pay 
it over, it works while you sleep. 

= = 
FACTS AND FOLKS 

The new state president in Massachu- 
setts, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, begins well. 
He has sent to each school “for considera- 
tion at the next teachers’ meeting”’ a three- 
page letter of inspiration and specific coun- 
sel. 

Mrs. A. N. Foster, of Norwich, Conn., 
a lady who has added much to our Ferry 
Beach Institutes, has returned from 
England, where, at South Devon and 
Bristol, she has been teaching classes in 
pageantry and story-telling. This is her 
second summer spent in the service of the 
Sunday School Association of the Southern 
District, which is composed of Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians and Pres- 
byterians. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. J. H. Crooker, whose ‘“‘Romance 
of Another Pioneer’? has delighted so 
many subscribers to the Christian Leader, 
is now located for a time at the Hotel 
Snapp, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Rey. Anson Titus, of 10 Raymond 
Avenue, West Somerville, Mass., one of 
our veteran ministers, has been ill since 
May, but is now able to be up a part of 
each day. 


Rev. George A. Gay, pastor of the 
churches at Camp Hill, Ariton and Florala, 
Ala., has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the churches at Brewton and Chapman, 
Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., to begin Jan. 1. 
Mr. Gay will continue to act as Superin- 
tendent for the Alabama State Conven- 
tion. 


Dr. Charles Conklin of Canton, Mass., 
is making a fine recovery from the heart 
trouble with which he was laid low, and 
will resume his work on the first Sunday 
in November. 
trouble and rest has cured it. Dr. Coons 
preached for him on the 21st, and Dr. 
Lowe will preach for him on the 28th. 


The Sunday engagements of Dr. Coons, 
Superintendent in Massachusetts, for the 
month of October have been as follows: 
Oct. 7, Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton; Oct. 14, Second Universalist Church, 
Springfield; Oct. 21, Canton; Oct. 28, 
Adams and North Adams. 


Rev. Harold E. B. Spright will deliver 
the Russell Lecture at Tufts College, Sun- 
day, Oct. 28. 


Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., exchanged Oct. 14 with Rev. John 
C. Petrie, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Lynchburg, Va. 


Final action was taken Sunday for the 
federation of the two churches ‘‘on the 
Hill,” the Congregational and Universalist 
churches. A call has been given and 
accepted by the combined churches to 
Rey. Will Calvin Harvey, the pastor for 
the past thirteen years of the Bethel Uni- 
versalist church. The complete organiza- 
tion of the working plans will soon be 
established. Services will be held next 
Sunday at the Congregational church. 
Rey. Mr. Harvey will continue to serve the 
Universalist churches at Gaysville and 
East Bethel asin the past. Bethel people, 
without regard to church affiliations, are 
much pleased that Mr. Harvey is to re- 
main in Bethel. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey in the long stay in Bethel have 
made warm friends. Mr. Harvey has 
participated in many of the community 
efforts, has served on the school board, and 
especially has had the arduous duty of 
- chairman of the Bethel Red Cross chapter 


Over-exertion caused the. 


and Interests 


during the active period that followed the 
November 3 flood.—Bethel (Vt.) Courier. 


Mr. Shelley D. Vincent and Mrs. 
Herman A. Wood were married by Rev. 
Harry F. Fister on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 17. Mr. Vincent is one of the leading 
lawyers of Worcester County, Mass., a 
graduate of Tufts College and Boston 
University Law School. He is a son of 
the late Rev. James Vincent, D. D., and 
was born in the Universalist parsonage at 
Barre, Vt. Mrs. Wood is a sister of Mr. 
Fister and widow of Prof. Herman A. 
Wood of the University of North Dakota. 
Mrs. Wood has resided in the West and 
taken an active part in the political life 
of the Northwest, where she has as- 
sisted U. S. Senator Ladd in many of his 
lines of work. Mr. and Mrs. Vincent will 
make their home in Milford at the residence 
of Mr. Vincent on Claflin Hill. 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, Portland, 
Maine, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Pittsfield, 
Maine, Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, Worcester, 
Mass., Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Elmhurst, 
Ill., Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Lawrence, 
Mass., Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, South Port- 
land, Me., Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Danvers, 
Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Stone, Barrington, 
R. 1., Mrs. William H. MecGlauflin, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mrs. Arnold S. Yantis, 
Rutland, Vt., and Miss Eola Mayo, Ban- 
gor, Maine, the new secretary of the Clara 
Barton Guild, were in Boston, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week for 
the regular meeting of the Board of the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. 

California 


Oakland.—Reyv. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. Sunday, Oct, 7, was the twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ruggles. The Oakland church was 
able to put over a complete surprise upon 
them. A huge basket of large white chry- 
santhemums with a silver bow on the 
handle which graced the altar was the 
first hint of anything unusual. Wm. Nat 
Friend, former Presbyterian minister, now 
postmaster of Oakland, the president of 
Oakland’s Council of Churches and Oak- 
land’s best loved citizen, was invited to 
officiate at a renewing of the tie of twenty- 
five years. Mr. Friend, a dear friend of 
the pastor, spent his boyhood in Gloucester, 
Mass., and lived near our historic church 
there. At the close of the service David 
L. Lyon, treasurer of the church since its 
inception, offered the congratulations of 
the church and presented a coin bag filied 
to the brim with bright new silver dollars. 


Kansas 
Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Sunday, Oct. 14, was Rally Day. 
Attendance 110. Special music was fur- 


nished by Prof. F. G. Naberkorn and 
ensemble. Special solos were given by 
Mr. Thatcher of Sterling,-Kan., and Mrs. 
Viola Mustain of Hutchinson. Dr. John 
Smith Lowe delivered a splendid sermon. 
No address in our church for years has 
received such favorable and enthusiastic 
comment. Dr. Lowe was a source of in- 
spiration to all who heard him, and did 
much to increase the prestige of our 
church here. The Ladies’ Society and 
Unity Club jointly served dinner at the 
close of the service to eighty-five guests. 


Maine 
Bath.—Rey. Howard Davis Spoerl, 
pastor. What promises to be an active 


season opened at about the time of the 
Centennial Convention. On Oct. 5, the 
roll call banquet was held, at which were 
read greetings from neighboring Pine Tree 
churches, and from members temporarily 
in exile. The occasion was characterized 
by a unified and progressive spirit, and will 
be remembered by all who attended. 
During the vacation, the building was 
reroofed and repainted, and new concrete 
steps and a walk complete the improve- 
ments to the plant. The parsonage, re- 
ceived last year in a legacy, has been in- 
spected by the trustees, and will soon be 
put in order. The Rally Day observance 
in the church school was most effective, 
and the work of religious education is now 
on a firm basis. Plans are at present under 
way for the annual canvass, and it is 
expected that previous results will be 
excelled. 

Oakland.—Rev. Wm. D. Veazie, pas- 
tor. Services were resumed Sept. 1 after 
two months vacation, and attendance has 
been good for the early fall months. The 
Ladies’ Circle will hold their annual fair 
and bazaar early in December, and the | 
Men’s Club have other good things to 
follow. Senior and intermediate Y. P. 
C. U. organizations are holding devotional 
and social meetings regularly. Our Sun- 
day school, under the leadership of Su- 
perintendent D. E. Wheeler, is our especial 
pride, with something of interest for all 
ages every Sunday. Under the Cross and 
Crown Pin system of attendance many are 
wearing solid gold pins and the three year 
bar was awarded to the ninth member 
Oct. 14. The nine members attaining this 
honor are as follows: Alfred Wheeler, 
Ruth Wheeler, Shirley Bickford,. Chester 
Blake, Edward Dudley, Gerald Spiller, 
Harold Spiller, Howard Spiller and Ronald 
Hallett. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Church services were resumed 
Sunday, Sept. 9. At the morning session 
Dr. A. Ear] Kernahan of Somerville, Mass., 
spoke on Visitation Evangelism. The 
church schoo! also reopened at the usual 
hour. On the evening of Sept. 20 Miss 
Mary Slaughter of Boston gave a very 
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interesting talk before the teachers, of- 
ficers and parents, on church school prob- 
lems. This was followed by an open dis- 
cussion on local problems, which, it is 
expected, will prove very helpful in the 
school work. Sunday evening, Sept. 23, 
the first radio program of the season was 
broadcast by Station WABI, when Mr. 
Walter Habernicht, violinist, from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
gave a violin recital. Mrs. Theresa Tuck 
Thurston of Bangor was the piano ac- 
companist. Our church was represented 
at the State Convention at Auburn by 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith and the following 
delegates: Mr. and Mrs. Russell M. Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Hannah Chalmers, Mrs. Abbie 
Hall, Mrs. Dora Head, and Mrs. William 
J. Sleeper. The church and its auxiliaries 
pledged $100 to the Community Chest. 
Sunday evening, Oct. 7, the fellowship and 
communion service was held in the church. 
Two members were admitted to the church. 
During the past few months our church 
and parish membership lists have been 
sadly depleted by death, and we deeply 
deplore the loss of the following members: 
Mr. Donald Jenkins, member of the 
church, Y. P. C. U. and Taylor class; 
Mr. Fred Flynn and Mr. George Home- 
stead, church members; Mr. Herbert 
Archer, Brotherhood class; Mrs. Eudora 
Hopkins, Toothaker class; Mrs. M. A. 
Melvin, Hall class; and Mrs. David J. 
Nason, former member of Staples class. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. Our pastor has entered upon the 
fifth year of service with our church. The 
resignation of Mr. George J. Perry, or- 
ganist and choirmaster, took effect on 
the last Sunday in September. Mr. Perry 
is taking up the work of organist and di- 
rector at the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in Salem. Miss Ruth Drowne, of 
Medford Hillside, has been invited to our 
church as director of religious education 
and special teacher of the giris of high 
school age. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. Rally Day, Oct. 7, was highly satis- 
factory. Church attendance numbered 
316, church school, 309. The pastor’s 
reception will be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 30. The first public inspection 
of the parish house will be on the occa- 
sion of the Harvard Bazaar, Nov. 21 and 
22. When the remodeling of the parish 
house is completed, we shall have a modern 
kitchen, an attractive banquet room for 
small gatherings, rooms available for the 
ehurch school classes and auxiliary or- 
ganizations, and a direct entrance from the 
church proper to the parish house. 

Malden.—Rey. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
With the issue of Sept. 16, our church 
calendar will be known as “Under the 
Elms.” This name is taken from the 
beautiful trees which overhang our church. 
On Wednesday evening, Oct. 3, Mr. 
Brooks was formally installed as our 
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minister. Dr. Richard E. Sykes, presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University, and 
pastor of this church for sixteen years, 
delivered the address. The church has 
received a very beautiful fireplace set 
which is over one hundred years old. 
It has been placed on the hearth in the 
ladies’ parlors. Mrs. Richardson and 
Mrs. Minott are the donors. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............. 1,858 
Bangor, Maine <...526. = = eee vi) 
Dexter, N: Ys <...k.see eee 3 
Total ........ csc ee eee 1,863 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 448. Dexter, N. Y., 
2. Total, 450. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Nov. 1-4. Florida State Convention, Jacksonville. 

Nov. 8-11. Alabama Universalist Convention, 
Florala. 

Nov. 14. Connecticut Mid-Year Meeting, Hart- 


ford. 
x * 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Sept. 20, 1928, the name of Rev. Wm. Gaskin (not 
Wm. E. Gaskin) was dropped from the roll of Ohio 
ministers, he being engaged in labors not connected 
with the Universalist church. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ss 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Monday, Oct. 29, 1928, at 12 m., 
for the examination of Mr. Max Kapp and Mr. Orin 
Stone “as to their fitness in purpose, character, and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* * 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Florala, 
Ala., Nov. 8 to 11, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that shall come be- 
fore it. All shurches within its jurisdiction are 
urged to elect delegates. Among those invited to 
address the Convention are Rev. J. C. Coleman, of 
Jacksonville, and Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. All delegates and friends who 
are planning to attend are asked to notify Mrs. 
Pearl McRae, Florala, Ala. 

Mrs. Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 
x * 
FLORIDA STATE CONVENTION 


The Florida State Convention will be held at 
Jacksonville, Florida, Nov. 1-4. with the United 
Liberal Church, Dr. James C. Coleman, minister. 
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Each church is expected to send its quota, and 
delegates. The Jacksonville church will entertain 
the delegates. 
Grace B. Bickford, Secretary. . 
1% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


A preacher’s license, dated Oct. 2, 1928, has 
been granted to Mr. Frank B. Chatterton, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Roscoe 
Walters (renewal) Sept. 29. Accepted on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. Clarence J. Cow- 
ing, Oct. 6. Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, Oct. 6. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR SERVICE 


The mid-year service of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention wiil be held at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Hartford, on Wednesday, Nov. 14, 
1928. 

At the afternoon session there will be an address 
by a representative of the Women’s State Mis- 
sionary Society and there will also be a Sunday 
School Symposium to be followed by an address by 
Prof. Carl R. Stolz, Ph. D., dean of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 

At the evening session there will be two addresses 
—‘A Reappraisal of Universalism,” by Dr. V. E. 
Tomlinson of Worcester; “What Makes Religion 
Alive To-day?” by Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach of Boston, 
Mass., editor of the Christian Register. 

The Hartford church proffers a cordial invitation 
to all our friends throughout the state to attend the 
meetings and to make the session an occasion fer 
rallying the liberal forces that they may hear the 
message of the gifted speakers. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Isaiah P. Atsatt 


Isaiah P. Atsatt, of Mattapoisett, Mass., died in 
August, in his eighty-first year, after several years 
of helpless invalidism. 

He was born and spent his long life in Matta- 
poisett, where he was a successful business man, a 
publie-spirited citizen of note and a loyal member 
and substantial promoter of the Universalist church. 

At the age of twenty-one he was elected treasurer 
and collector of the town, and served in this capacity 
for thirteen consecutive years, afterwards holding 
many other town offices and serving in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. 

He founded the local publie library in 1881, 
giving the town the use of a room, rent free, and 
himself serving as librarian for the first year to as- 
sure the venture’s success. 

Mr. Atsatt leaves a sister, Mrs. Mary S. Sparrow, 
of Mattapoisett, a brother, J. C. F. Atsatt, of Los 
Angeles, and two sons, John T. Atsatt, an inspector 
in the Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, and J. Loring Atsatt, an electrical en- 
gineer with the Western Union Telegraph Company 
of New York. 

Funeral services were conducted at Mr. Atsatt’s 
home, conducted by Rev. Harry Enos Rouillard, a 
former minister of the local Universalist church. 

R. 


Universalist Fal 


November 
21, 22, 23, 1928 


Church of Our Father, Baltimore, Md. 


PURPOSE: 


Donations of any 


TO CLEAR MORTGAGE 
Character 


Thankfully Received 


Address: CHAS. L. MACNEAL OF JAS., General Chairman, 
305 E. 22nd St., Bultimcre, Md. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Individual 


NEEDS 
The Home A 
The Church 


The Lodge BIBLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


e 
Personal Stationery **.°°.2,¢ 
postpaid 
OUR name and address (or three letter monogram) 
printed in blue ink on roo envelopes and 200 single 
sheets or roo folded sheets paper, good grade stock. 
Send for sample. Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 
CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine. 


REBUILT MIMEOGRAPHS 


No. 78 Self-feeding 
Model, with Supplies 
$95 


No. 77, Hand Fed 
Model, with Supplies 
875 


Older Models $30 up 


For MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day, including Sunday 
1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 


* the city. The price of rooms with board, including 


light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schooi 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
: Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
esptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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HOLIDAY JUVENILES 


Let us help you do your Christmas shopping and save you the additional trouble of mailing. 


Here is Dr. Speight’s list of the choicest holiday books for little children and older boys and girls. 


FOR LITTLE ONES 


Star Stories for Little Folks. By Gertrude Chandler Warner. 
Saupe 

All About Me. By John Drinkwater. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Chico, the Circus Cherub. By Stella Burke May. Illustrated. 
$2.00. ; 

No. 6 Joy Street. By Various Authors. $2.50. 

John Martin’s Big Book. No. 12,1928. $4.00. 

Query Queer. By Jay T. Stocking. $2.00. 

Little Heiskill. By Isabelle Hurlbutt. Illustrated. $2.00. 

A Hat Tub Tale. By Caroline D. Emerson. Illustrated. 
$2.25. 

St. David Walks Again. By C. Jope-Slade. Illustrated. $1.60. 

The Boy Who Wanted to Fly. By Arthur Bunce. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


FOR RATHER OLDER CHILDREN 


The Lord’s Minstrel. By Caroline M. Duncan Jones. I!lus- 
trated. $2.50. 
The Children’s King. By Elizabeth Edland. $.75. 


The Spirit of the Street. By Priscilla Holton. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

The Feast of Noel. By Gertrude Crownfield. Illustrated. 
$1.40. 


The Graphic Bible. By Lewis Browne. $2.50. 


The Swords of the Vikings. By Julia D. Adams. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 


ESPECIALLY FOR BOYS 


Dick Byrd, Air Explorer. By Fitzhugh Green. $1.75. 

The Boy’s Life of Fremont. By F. W. Seymour. $2.00. 

Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt. By E. Emerson.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

The Boy’s Ben Hur. By Lew Wallace. $2.00. 

Drums. By James Boyd. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Bob North by Canoe and Portage. By Robert Carver North. 
$17 5e 

Halsey in the West Indies. By Halsey O. Fuller. Illustrated. 
$1.75. 

Andy Breaks Trail. By Constance Lindsay Skinner. $1.75. 

Derry, Airedale of the Frontier. By Hubert Evans.  Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. By Donald Barr Chidsey. $3.50. 


FOR ALL AGES 


Christmas in Modern Story. By Maud van Buren. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

Christmas in Storyland. By Maud van Buren. 
$2.50. 

Other Arabian Nights. By H. I. Katibah. Illustrated. $2.00. 


Illustrated. 


Fill out this blank and we will see that the books are delivered before Christmas, with an enclosed greeting 


card bearing your name. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send the following books for Christmas: 
Title 
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Very truly yours, 


P Name and Address of Recipient: 
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